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PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION 


Tue present relations between psychology and religion are very 
curious. On the one hand, psychology is being resorted to, 
with more enthusiasm than discretion, as an ally of religion: 
it alone, we are told, can help us really to understand religious 
experience, and consequently preachers and teachers are being 
commanded, under peril of being charged with slackness, to study 
it. On the other hand there is the claim that the latest psycho- 
logical theories expose religion as nothing more than a comfortable 
delusion, a deceptive dope. The purpose of this paper is to offer 
an argued protest against both these positions: both seem to me 
to have the hollowness of a fashion, to be expressions of the desire 
to be “ up to date.” 
(1) 


The first position demands that pastoral theology (in which 
we may include the subject of the religious instruction of the 
young) be refounded and developed in the light of the present 
findings of psychological science; or, put practically, that a 
knowledge of psychology is indispensable to the cure of souls. 
For the minister and teacher are trying to induce in their flocks 
mental changes, and the laws of mental change are the subject- 
matter of psychology. 

The argument is curiously crude. It amounts to saying that 
you can’t do anything without a scientific knowledge of the 
processes involved. If this were so, none of us would have learned 
to walk until we had become physiologists, and no one could bake 
bread without having studied the very difficult chemistry of 
fermentation. But we not only walk and bake bread without a 
knowledge of physiology and chemistry; with this knowledge 
we could not do these things any better. Similarly, we can think 
and remember, and induce other people to think and remember, 
we can persuade, convince, educate and reform without any 
psychological knowledge of the processes involved. For such 
matters the knowledge of only a few processes is relevant, and the 
knowledge of these is gained by all of us in the common course 
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of experience. But we should be more efficient if that knowledge 
were deepened? Possibly; but the example of the best 
preachers and teachers is a plain enough proof that the deepening 
does not come only through the study of the text books of 
psychology. There is no necessary connection between gener- 
alised, systematised knowledge (that is, science) and insight. 

It is unfortunate that the requirement of psychological 
credentials from ministers is being urged at a time when so many 
other qualifications are being insisted on. Only ministers of 
unusual ability and exceptional training can add to their peculiar 
professional attainments some familiarity with the natural 
sciences, anthropology, sociology and economics. To increase 
the burden by the further addition of psychology is the last straw. 
The result is a pathetic show of psychological terminology and 
theory in many sermons and in much religious literature, with 
obviously nothing behind the show. In this branch of inquiry, 
even more than in many others, a little knowledge is dangerous, 
and when dispensed from the pulpit may excite contempt 
from the professional psychologist, and from the devout irritation 
at its irrelevance. Of course, all knowledge is relevant to 
ministerial work, since this work is so many-sided ; but it is not 
all equally relevant, and since that which is most relevant is so 
exacting, that which is less relevant may well be dropped. All 
this applies even more strongly to Sunday School teachers, who 
have usually only their spare time in which to prepare themselves 
both for their work in general and for each lesson. Yet they are 
being urged by their denominational authorities to study sensa- 
tion, imagination, memory, emotion, instincts and so on, in order 
to “learn how to teach.” The current emphasis on method 
with concomitant neglect of matter is expanding itself into a 
solemn farce. There are few things at once so ludicrous and so 
deplorable as the spectacle of a busy and often ill-equipped 
Sunday School teacher plunging into the obscurities of psychology 
in order to learn how to teach, before he really knows what to 
teach. I am convinced that if such a person were to study his 
Bible adequately he would have no time for psychology, and that 
when he has done so he will have little need of it. For religious 
teaching is infection. The imparting of information, which 
is the least and lowest feature of it, may to some extent be 
codified : but the impacting of one personality on another rests 
not on scientific knowledge but on the sympathy and insight 
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that develop through a candid intimacy with oneself, practical 
contact with one’s fellows, and familiarity with the spiritual 
legacy of the ages. 

To me the above two arguments—the one an appeal to facts, 
the other to a practical difficulty—seem to be strong enough of 
themselves, but I should like to support them with a deeper 
challenge. I wish to deny that we are as yet almost as little 
obliged to turn to psychologists for the understanding of the 
religious soul as we are for the treatment of it. I mean that 
their science has not yet proved its right to exercise authority 
for the simple reason that it has scarcely passed the stage of being 
a science in spirit and aim only rather than in achievement. 
The common argument that since religious experience is a mental 
fact, and mental facts are the subject-matter of psychology, we 
must turn for the understanding of religious experience to 
psychology, would have some cogency only if psychology were a 
developed science, with a considerable body of unambiguous, 
demonstrated and generally approved results. It is nothing of 
the kind, is not remotely comparable with physics and chemistry, 
or even with biology. Since, however, there is no popular 
appreciation of the fact that the science of mental phenomena, 
though long born, is still infantile, I must give a few indications 
of its infantility. But I must interpolate that this infantility is 
due firstly to the relatively short time within which it has been 
cultivated intensively, and secondly to its having a far more 
difficult task than any of the other sciences except the philoso- 
phical ones. 

In the first place, psychologists are not agreed on what 
psychology is : its very scope, the set of phenomena it is to study, 
is not yet determined. For one school it is exclusively the inter- 
pretation of nervous and muscular processes; for another the 
science of instincts ; for another the description, and explanation 
in terms of one another, of conscious events; for another pre- 
occupation with events which consciousness, it is supposed, 
strenuously screens. Some schools base their theories on the 
facts of animal life, others on the study of the morbidly abnormal 
in human experience, others on the myths, cults and other relicts 
of primitive races. By way of illustration I may mention that 
as a university teacher of psychology I have been obliged by the 
requirements of a diploma syllabus to teach students the behav- 
iour of the amceba, the sea-anemone and the marine sponge. 


i 
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Obviously the science has ragged and ill-defined boundaries. 
Secondly, a similar confusion reigns in regard to methods. A 
few of us still maintain that introspection is fundamental; the 
behaviourists reject it because they hold that psychology has 
nothing to do with any sort of consciousness; the Freudians 
reject it as inherently deceptive, but follow a method very 
different from that of the Behaviourists; while the primary 
method of Professor Spearman and his school seems to be 
mathematical—assigning numerical values to mental achieve- 
ments and capacities, elaborating them in accordance with the 
usual mathematical rules, and then eliciting a law in the form of 
an algebraic formula. To enumerate all the different concep- 
tions of province and method would require extended space, 
but perhaps sufficient has been said to show that psychology is 
not yet comparable with the material sciences, which, though they 
teem with problems, have well defined areas, generally accepted 
methods, and a large corpus of mutually corroborative results. 

The conclusion to be drawn is that the appeal to “ Psycho- 
logy ” has scarcely any meaning. There is no actual “ Psycho- 
logy”; there are instead many psychologies, and until there 
is only one it is comical to settle a question by the solemn state- 
ment “ Psychology says . . .” Now this conclusion holds 
too—though to a lesser degree since the province is less indeter- 
minate—of the “ Psychology ” of religion. The term defines 
an ideal, but in fact indicates a large variety of discordant 
investigations and theories. Each school naturally brings its own 
conception of the nature of the mind and of the methods by 
which this should be investigated to that particular phase of 
experience which we call religious. In saying this I am not 
making a criticism but pointing to a fact, and the fact alone shows 
the futility of appealing to the Psychology of religion ; the unan- 
imity and authority implied in such an appeal do not exist. But 
some direct criticisms do need to be made. (a) Many investi- 
gators do not seem to be aware that the inadequate data warrant 
only qualified conclusions, The biographies and autobio- 
gtaphies of saints, for example, are of necessity fragmentary, 
fragmentary also in the deeper sense of not always being perfectly 
expressive of the subtler aspects of their experiences; and 
whatever interpretations a psychologist may put upon them 
cannot be verified (since the dead cannot reply) and therefore 
have little scientific value. Conclusions may and must be drawn, 
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but not laid down authoritatively. Psycho-analysts, by the way, 
exhibit themselves characteristically when they apply to the 
silent writings of the dead a diagnostic technique which, by their: 
own admission, is successful with the living only after many 
months of intensive questioning and answering. As for the use 
of questionnaires—a method which is said to have inaugurated 
the scientific study of religious experience—it must surely be seen 
that few people, if any, for whom religion is the most sacred and 
intimate affair of their lives will or can put down on cold paper 
for a stranger’s eyes the things that matter most to them; and 
again, when the investigator has drawn his interpretations, he 
does not check them by returning to his sources of information 
to question them afresh, but credits his initial data with finality. 
It may be objected that this is all he can do under the circum- 
stances. I agree; I am simply urging that where the conditions 
of strictly scientific proof cannot be fulfilled scientific authority 
should not be claimed. (b) Too many psychologists assume that: 
their training in psychology alone enables them to understand 
any and every form of experience. They forget the respect in 
which mental events differ from all other events, namely, that 
to be given (in the rigorous scientific sense of being directly 
apprehended) they have to be experienced ; any but the inner 
view is second-hand. I cannot see how anyone can fruitfully 
examine religious experience who hasn’t any himself ; he is shut 
off from the very data. This is a non-oracular way of saying that 
spiritual things are spiritually discerned. (c) It would be diffi- 
cult to find a sphere of alleged scientific enquiry where generalisa- 
tions are made so easily as in psychology, although it is precisely 
in the realm of mind where individuality, uniqueness, is the most 
widely and deeply realised. We are for ever being told, for 
instance, of the religion of such non-existent beings as the child 
and the adolescent. Fortunately, there is new in process of 
birth what is known as a “ psychology of individual differences ” 
which in time should check the tendency to abstraction implicit 
in scientific methods which were devised for, and have been 
justified by, the material world in which significant individuality 
is scarcely, if at all, to be found. 


(II) 
My second point concerns apologetics. Apologetics is 
theology defensively adapting itself to its environment, and 
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consequently changing the mode and field of its defence with 
environmental changes. In each age the religious attitude has 
had a predominant enemy—for example, mechanism in the 
eighteenth century, and evolutionism in the nineteenth. In 
the present century, we are told, the chief menace will come 
from psychology ; religion will be explained away in terms of 
suggestion, sublimation and so on. 

The issue is not a new one; the psychological scare is 
simply the evolutionary scare in a new dress. The weapon of 
both is an historical account paraded as an explanation. The 
way is often prepared by making the account of a thing’s origin 
do service for a description of the thing. If religion began with 
fear, it simply is fear. As well might we say that an oak tree is 
an acorn. It is tedious to be forced to plead that a thing is what 
it is and not what it sprang from. Another way in which 
explanation is facilitated by first misdescribing the thing to be 
explained, is the analysis of the thing into its elements. Now 
the analytic procedure is characteristic of, and indispensable to 
science ; but it has no virtue until it is thorough, and it is not 
thorough until it lays hold of relations as well as elements. 
I mean that a thing is not simply what it is made of, but these 
together with the way in which they are organised. Westminster 
Abbey, for instance, though made of grains of sand, is more than 
these, and diamond and soot are still diamond and soot, even 
though the chemist has shown them both to be made wholly 
and solely of the same stuff, namely carbon. ‘To analyse a thing 
into its parts, then, without noting the mutual relations of these 
parts, is to falsify the description. The same must be said 
of the analysis of religious experience. Religious experience is 

_a whole, having distinctive characters not possessed by its parts, 
and its parts have distinctive characters which they do not 
possess outside of that whole. Fear may certainly be found in it, 
though it is the fear of evil rather than of God (the “ fear ” of 
God as a recognised religious emotion is not, of course, fear but 
reverence, a highly refined, not an “ instinctive” attitude). 
Love too will be found in it, though the kind of love that is 
characteristic of it is only caricatured when it is called sexual. 
Indeed, every element and process of mind may be and often is 
in it. But it is neither any one of these, nor all of them as a 
mere heap; it is a peculiar arrangement of them. Religion 
may well be defined for psychological purposes as the organisation 
of the entire personality under the idea of God. 

XUM 
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An experience, then, is not accurately described either when 
its origin is traced, or when its elements are simply enumerated. 
Nor does its origin always explain its continuance. I originally. 
believed that Shakespeare was a great poet because I was told so, 
but I retain the belief because I have tested it and found it to be 
right. Most of our present knowledge rested first on external 
and uncomprehended authority ; it has since changed its ground, 
and had it not done so we should not now be holding it. It is 
one of the commonest facts of experience that a belief is kept 
alive through causes quite different from those that generated it. 
And yet there are many living psychologists who will say that if 
belief in God was spanked into you as a child, this is why you 
now believe: your own testimony is curiously ruled out as 
worthless. I would suggest that the fundamental difference 
between the old psychologies and the new ones is that the former 
could justify their inferences by appeal to the general axioms of 
reasoning, while the inferences of the latter implicitly follow 
principles that will not bear naked abstract statement. One of 
these implicit principles is that a thing is what it sprang from : 
another, that a thing is what it is composed of: another, that a 
thing’s continued existence is wholly explained by that which 
brought it into being. 

But the worst of the implicit assumptions that run through 
current psychologies—and through anthropologies, sociologies, 
speculative extensions of evolutionary biology, and so on—is 
the assumption that value is explained in terms of factual origin. 
The worth of a thing is conferred by its birth-certificate. To 
be specific, the truth-value of our belief in God is being assessed 
by the circumstances of its origin either in individuals severally 
or in the race. For this position I have never seen any evidence 
offered, and it is such a strange position that the onus of proof 
lies on him who maintains it. I am sure it is a natural, not a 
doctrinaire, supposition that the questions why I first believed 
in God, and whether God exists, are not both answered when 
the first is. ‘The answer to the first is simply a little chapter of 
mental history, which a psychologist may write if he pleases ; 
the answer to the second is a piece of philosophy, involving 
extremely difficult considerations concerning the nature of 
evidence in general, the various forms of evidence and their 
respective value—involving, that is, considerations that fall 
outside the province of psychology, a fortiori outside the current 
psychology (which strenuously proclaims its independence of all 
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philosophy). Lest I be suspected of special pleading, let me add 
an illustration from another sphere of the distance between 
questions of origin and questions of value. Shakespeare’s most 
majestic utterances are traceable ultimately to his infantile 
howlings, and a painter’s greatest pictures to his childish scrib- 
blings: yet clearly these facts have no bearing whatever on the 
question whether those utterances and pictures are beautiful. 

The failure to appreciate this elementary distinction is 
responsible for much of the cloudiness of present-day discussions. 
Those psycho-analysts who brand religion as a comfortable 
delusion instinctively grounded exemplify it in a singularly 
crude form. In making all knowledge an expression of the 
instinct of curiosity they must include their own psycho-analytic 
theories, since these claim to be knowledge. Now if psycho- 
analysis, being knowledge, springs from a mere instinct and yet 
is true, religious belief, according to them springing from a mere 
instinct, may be true. If, however, it be argued that religious 
belief is untrue simply because it can be traced to an instinct, 
the same conclusion ought to be drawn concerning psycho- 
analytic theories—and concerning all knowledge. There is no 
escape from the dilemma except by admitting that origin and 
value reside apart, each calling for a distinct line of investigation, 
and for a different technique on the part of the investigator, 
psychological in the first place, philosophical in the second. A 
parallel answer may be given to the facile charge that religious 
belief is nothing but the result of suggestion. Suggestion is 
certainly operative. But it is operative in a vast amount of 
non-religious belief as well; it is operative when the public 
accepts theories from psychologists, and when psychologists 
accept them from one another ; and in any case the supposition 
that because a belief makes its entrance into the mind through 
suggestion it must be false is evident nonsense. The theories 
of instinct and suggestion, with that of sublimation, have no 
peculiar reference to religious belief ; the denials based upon them 
have an incidence wider than that usually recognised. Religious 
people may remain calm before attacks which by implication 
make nonsense of morality, science and commonsense beliefs as 
well as of religious ones. It is impossible to deny the existence 
of God, the possibility of morality, or the significance of moral 
values, without denying a great deal else. 


University College, Hull. 


T. E. Jessop. 


THOUGHTS ON THE TRIPARTITE THEORY 
OF HUMAN NATURE. 


TuaT man consists of three distinct parts which may be separately 
called body, soul and spirit, has been held by theological thinkers 
of repute, both in ancient and in modern times. Some colour 
is undeniably given to the theory by the passage in 1 Thessalon- 
ians v. 23, where these terms occur. Whether that passage does 
or does not really support the theory we shall by and by consider. 
Meanwhile we are faced with the difficulty that when we begin 
to enquire into the exact belief of those who have held or do 
hold the theory, there is little unanimity and not a little of vague- 
ness, Upholders of the theory are wont to refer to Plato as a 
strong supporter on the philosophic side. But those of our 
readers who have studied Plato will know how different is his 
position from that of our Tripartite friends. Of course even if 
he could be proved to be a supporter of it that would not greatly 
help the cause, as the theory must find a sure basis in Scripture 
if it is to maintain itself ; though we readily grant that a clear 
pronouncement from such a thinker as Plato would raise a philo- 
sophical presumption in its favour. But as a matter of fact, 
Plato is not clear, and in so far as he is clear, his opinion is very 
different from that of the theorists in question. 

He frequently speaks of human nature as made up of soul 
and body and when in other places he distinguishes more mirutely, 
he divides the soul into three parts ro Aoyiorixov (the reasoning 
faculty) ro (the passionate) ro (the desiring). 
So that his ¢tripartition is very different from that which 
we are considering. We need not follow his view out in 
detail. While he sometimes speaks of one of these three parts 
of the soul, the “ intelligible,” as necessarily immortal, while 
the other two parts are mortal, he also speaks as if there were 
two souls in one body, one immortal and divine, the other mortal. 
Another division is found in his writings according to which 
man as an image of the “ tripartite universe ” is composed of 
Reason, Soul and Body. This may seem to approach nearer to the 
ordinary modern tripartite view, but there is not much in common 
between them and it is significant that Plato in all these divi- 
sions and classifications never uses the word wvevua spirit. 
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Some of the early Fathers seem to have held a tripartite 
psychology but their views are vague and on the whole seem tobe 
more after the Platonic model. 

Of modern writers who hold some form of the Tripartite 
view may be mentioned: Delitszch, Liddon, Ellicott, Heard, 
Ed. White. Liddon and Ellicott, and with them perhaps may be 
classed Lightfoot, can hardly be said to have seriously discussed 
the subject ; their statements are more in the nature of incidental 
reflections. Ellicott indeed has a sermon specifically dealing 
with the text in 1 Thess. but he does not go very fully into the 
matter. Delitszch has written a volume on Biblical Psychology 
which is full of valuable suggestions, but also contains a good 
deal of vague mysticism. White has incidentally discussed the 
view in his notable book, Life in Christ, and Heard has written 
an elaborate volume in defence of the most thorough-going 
Tripartition. 

I can only incidentally refer to these various aspects of the 
view, as my main object is to set forth what I consider to be 
the Scriptural teaching on the subject. 

The simplest and we may say the crudest form of the theory 
is that “ the body is the material part of our constitution ; the 
soul or yvx7 is the principle of animal life; and the mind or 
avevua the principle of our rational and immortal life. When a 
plant dies its material organisation is dissolved and the principle 
of vegetable life which it contains disappears. When a brute 
dies the body returns to dust and the yvx7 or principle of animal 
life by which it is animated passes away. When a man dies, 
his body returns to the earth, his yvx ceases to exist, his rvevua 
alone remains until re-united with the body at the resurrection. 
To the wveua which is peculiar to man, belong reason, will 
and conscience. ‘To the yvx which we have in common with 
the brutes, belong understanding, feeling and sensibility or the 
power of sense perception. To the cua belong what is purely 
material. 


I have taken this statement of the case from Dr. C. Hodge. 
Dr. Laidlaw calls this the “ crudest and most frequently quoted 
form of the theory” and declares that this is plainly not the 
construction which any tolerable interpretation can put upon 
the Scripture account. Laidlaw also affirms that this crude 
view is often presented in popular writing as an account of the 
Trichotomy, and as an example he adduces the account which 
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Dr. Hodge gives and says, “ His refutation of it as unbiblical 
would accordingly be entirely successful if this were the only 
thing to be discussed.” It is but fair to Hodge, however, to say 
that he also has in view and states the subtler theory of Delitszch. 
Delitszch held that the soul was a sort of efflux of the spirit ; 
the link between the spirit and body. He asserts that the soul 
and spirit are of the same nature, but of different substances, 
“ whatever that may mean.” ‘That the spirit has the threefold 
power of willing, thinking and expressing ; the soul is the doxa 
of the spirit and has a sevenfold manifestation. 

Ellicott, Liddon and others speak of soul and spirit as a lower 
and higher side of man’s nature, having to do with different 
departments; the spirit being the region of the intellectual 
forces; the soul of feelings, affections and impulses. 

The view of Heard and others is much grosser, and is 
illustrated in a very coarse way. “ Soul is the resultant of the 
union between body and spirit the animal and spirit combining _ 
make a soul as oxygen and hydrogen combining produce water. 
The soul midway between the body (flesh) and spirit at first 
wasin a state of equilibrium ; it might either incline to thedemand 
of the body or to the spirit. By the fall man inclined to the 
flesh, and the spirit or image of God was deadened in him.” 
Sometimes he speaks of the spirit as being lost at the fall and to 
be restored in regeneration and so the unconverted have no 
mveyua or according to his representations at other times, it is 
dead or dormant, or rudimentary or fragmentary. He also 
holds that it is only the spirit that can come into contact with 
God, and immortality consists in the quickening or restoring 
of the vevua, 

Now in opposition to all these views, I note : 


I 


Tue CREATION ACCOUNT GIVES NO SUGGESTION OF MORE THAN Two 
ConsTiITuENT ELEMENTS 1n Man. 


I need only name this as it is so clear in the Biblical record. 
The impression left upon any ordinary reader by perusing the 
Creation narrative is surely that man is composed of body and of 
soul, The body was formed out of the dust of the ground, and 
into the nostrils, the being thus formed, God breathed the breath 
of life and man became a living soul, a nephesh chayah (7 WB3) 
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I need hardly remind the student. he words in Hebrew 
answering to the Greek yux7 and 7» .—soul and spirit—are 
wb) and 1" (German, seele and geist ; French dme and esprit). 

But in this Creation account 11° does not occur at all. 
Surely if the 7 in man was something different from the 53 


we should find some mention of it here. The breath of God 
which is breathed into man constituting him a living soul is 
mow, and that is also applied to the lower animals. If it were 


the case that man was created with a yvxy and a mvema, a UDI 
and 145, while the beasts had only a yvxy—and that is part of 
the theory; man is distinguished from the brute by the possession 
of a wvevua, a spirit—we should expect the distinction to appear 
in the account. But the lower animals as well as men are called 
“living souls” ("WB Gen. i.24; ii. 19; ix. 10, 12 &c.) and they 
are said to have O° NDw) “the breath of lives.” And in 


other parts of the Word M19, xvevua, spirit is attributed to the 
brutes as well as to man. 

That there is an immeasurable difference between the nature 
of man and the animals, between their souls or spirits, we fully 
believe. That difference is indicated in the Creation account 
by the statements that while the beasts came into existence by 
the simple Divine fiat, the soul of man was the direct product 
of the Divine inbreathing and man was made in the image of God. 
But the difference is certainly not expressed as the Tripartite 
theory would require it to be expressed, by the ascription of 
spirit as well as soul to man and only soul to the beasts, 

I may add that it is generally admitted by Tripartites that 


the Creation account does not clearly support their view—they 


have to look elsewhere for its foundations. 


II 


Tue BIBLICAL USAGE OF THE TERMS LEADS TO THE CONCLUSION 
THAT SOUL AND SPIRIT ARE EssENTIALLY ONE. ‘THE ONE 
IMMATERIAL NatTuRE UNDER DiFFErRENT ASPECTS 


1. There are passages which indicate that soul and body or 
spirit and body make up the wholeman. Here we might refer to the 
many passages which speak of the soul or spirit leaving the 
body, but taking these for granted note the following in addi- 
tion. Isa. x. 17, “And shall’ consume both soul and body.” 
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Micah vi. 7, “ Shall I give the fruit of my body for cue sin of my 
soul?” Daniel vii. 15, “I, Daniel was grieved in my spirit 
in the midst of my body.” Matt. x. 28, “ Fear him which is 
able to destroy both soul and body in hell.” 1 Cor. vii. 34, 
“That she may be holy both in body and in spirit. Cor. vi. 20, 
“ Glorify God in your bodies and spirits.” James ii. 26, “ The 
body without the spirit is dead.” Rev. xviii. 13, “ Bodies and 
souls of men.” 

The number of such specific passages is naturally not large 
because the Scripture, especially the Old Testament, so gener- 
ally considers the whole man under the term “ soul ” and is more 
disposed to exhibit the umtty of human nature than the duality. 
Such passages when they do occur are all the more significant. 

With these might be classed passages where the personality 
is distinguished from the body. Rom. xii. 1, “ Present your 
bodies.” 2 Cor. v. 6, “ Whilst we are at home in the body” 
and “ absent from the body.” 2 Cor. xii. 2, 3, “ Whether in the 
body or whether out of the body” and many others. So also 
might we add those passages where “ flesh ” is used as representing 
“ body ” and with the spirit making up the whole man. Matt. 
xxvi. 41, “ The spirit is willing but the flesh is weak.” Luke 
xxiv. 39, “ A spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see me have.” 
Col. ii. 5, “ Though absent in the flesh yet am I with you in the 
spirit.” Heb. xii. 9, “ We have had fathers of our flesh 
shall we not much rather be in subjection to the Father of spirits 
and live.” 1 Peter iv. 6, “ Judged according to men in the flesh 

live according to God in the spirit.” 

2. The words “ soul” and “ spirit” are used interchangeably. 
Thus in 1 Sam. i. 10, it is said of Hannah, “‘ She was in bitterness 
of soul” and in i. 15, she says to Eli, “ I am a woman of a sorrow- 
ful spirit.” Job vii. 11, you have the Hebrew parallelism which 
shows that the two terms are used of the same thing: “I will 
speak in the anguish of my spirit, I will complain in the bitterness 
of my soul.” Psalm xxxiv. 22, “ The Lord redeemeth the soul 
of his servants.” Psalm xxxi. 5, “ Into thy hands I commend 
my spirit, for thou hast redeemed me, O Lord God of truth.” 
Psalm Ixvii. 2, “ My soul refused to be comforted”; third 
verse, “I complained and my spirit was overwhelmed.” 
Psalm cxlii. 3, “ When my spirit was overwhelmed”; fourth 
verse, “ No man cared for my seul”; verse 7, “ Bring my soul 
out of prison.” Psalm cxliii. 3, “The enemy hath persecuted 
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my soul, he hath smitten my life down to the ground,” “ There- 
fore is my spirit overwhelmed within me, my heart within me is 
desolate.” (According to the Tripartite way of distinguishing 
we should here have four entities—the soul, the life, the heart, 
the spirit.) In this same Psalm v. 6, we have the prayer, “ My 
soul thirsteth after thee ” and in the next verse, “‘ Hear me speed- 
ily, my spirit faileth.” In the eighth verse, “I lift up my soul 
unto thee” and in the eleventh and twelth verses, “ Bring 
my soul out of trouble,” “ destroy all them that afflict my soul.” 
In comparison with these statements about the spirit failing, 
being overwhelmed, etc., note the repeated phrase in the 
forty-second and forty-third Psalms, “ Why art thou cast down, 
O my soul.” 

Isaiah xxvi. 9 is another case of parallelism, “‘ With my soul 
have I desired thee in the night, yea with my spirit within me 
will I seek thee early.” Isaiah lvii. 16, “ For the spirit should 
fail before me and (even) the souls which I have made.” 

Coming to the New Testament, note Luke i. 46, “ My soul 
doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my 
Saviour” ; a true Hebrew parallelism. In the twofold account 
of the agony in Gethsemane (Matt. and Mark) Jesus says, “‘ My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful,” so in John xii. 27, where a phase of 
the same experience is recorded, He says “ Now is my soul 
troubled”; but in John xiii. 21, it is said, Jesus was troubled 
in spirit; so in chap. xi. 33, “He groaned in spirit and was 
troubled.” Similarly in Mark viii. 12, it is said, “ He sighed 
deeply in His spirit.” So that the deep inward trouble of the 
Lord Jesus can be predicated alike of soul and spirit; they are 
both the seat of that trouble, and the inference is plain that the 
two are one. 

In John x. 15 and 17, Jesus declares that, as the good 
Shepherd, He will lay down His soul for the sheep, and that is 
fulfilled when, as recorded in Matt. xxvii. 50, “ He cried with a 
loud voice and gave up His spirit.” In Luke xii. 20, the rich 
man’s death is indicated in the words, “ This night thy soul 
shall be required of thee” ; Stephen’s death is recorded in the 
words, “ Lord Jesus receive my spirit.” 

Paul declares in Rom. i. 9 that he serves God with the spirit : 
in Eph. vi. 6, he exhorts the believers to do the will of God 
“ from the soul.” In1. Cor. xvi. 18, we read “ they have refreshed 
my spirit”; conversely, in Heb. xii. 3, “ Lest ye be wearied 
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and faint in your souls.” For Philemon, Paul prays (25), “ The 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ be with thy spirit” ; John prays 
for Gaius (iii. 2) that he may prosper and be in health, “ even as 
thy soul prospereth.” In Heb. xii. 23, the departed saints are 
spoken of as “ the spirits of just men made perfect.” In Rev. 
i. 9, John describes them as “the souls under the altar.” In 
Phil. i. 27, we have the parallelism, “ That ye stand fast in one 
spirit, striving together with one soul.” Luke reports Jesus as 
saying at his death, “ Father into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.” Acts ii. 27, affirms that “ His sou/ was not left in Hades.” 

Other passages might be mentioned, but these are at present 
sufficient and I am sure that no one could, in the majority of these 
passages, maintain the Tripartite difference between the soul 
and spirit, without introducing the greatest confusion. The 
more the passages are examined, the more clearly it will appear 
that it is the same entity, the higher nature of man that is 
described by both terms; and when there is any seeming 
difference it simply is that the one entity is considered under 
different aspects. 

It is worth remembering too that the advocates of the 
view we are opposing admit that the true trichotomy, i.e., their 
view of it, cannot be found in the Old Testament. And I think 
the passages cited show that the New Testament in its general 
usage runs exactly on the lines of the Old Testament. I say 
the general usage, for I am not unmindful of the fact that the 
Trichotomists can point to a few passages in the New Testament 
which seem to support their theory. Whether they do in real- 


ity give that support, we shall by and by consider: the general 
usage confessedly opposes it. 


III 


Att THE DisTINCTIONS WHICH ARE MADE BY THE VARIous 
Tricnotomist ApvocaTes FAIL TO MAINTAIN THEMSELVES IN 
THE Licut oF Scripture. 

Note some of these : 

1. That soul and spirit are different substances, or natures, 
or entities. The passages quoted are sufficient at least to nega- 
tive this. It seems unnecessary to waste any words upon it. 
Heard’s illustration is not only crude and coarse, but very faulty. 
The soul, he says, is resultant of the union between body and spirit 
as oxygen and hydrogen unite to form water. But in the 
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chemical union you have and must have two material substances 
and the resultant is still material. The two gases unite to form a 
liquid, but whether contemplated in the liquid or gaseous form, 
it is still matter. The union which he says is similar, is as dis- 
similar as well can befor it supposes the material and the imma- 
terial uniting and the product is immaterial, or perhaps partakes 
of both. The illustration is ridiculously faulty in another way. 
When the two gases unite the product is water, but the gases 
are no longer separate entities, their identity is, so to speak, 
lost in the resultant. You have a product that has properties 
distinct from the two substances which compose it, and while 
you have the third you cease to have the other two. According 
to the analogy, the union supposed by Heard, between spirit and 
body would not result in an additional soul, but the body and 
spirit would alike lose their identity in the one resultant sub- 
stance. You could no longer have body and spirit, but simply 
and solely, this indeterminate soul. So that the Trichotomy 
for which Heard pleads, cuts the ground from under itself and 
falls by its own weight. 

The Scripture is clear as to the two natures or substances, 
the material, body, the immaterial, soul or spirit : it says nothing 
of a third which would differ from either or share in the qualities 
of both. 

2. The Biblical usage shows that the soul and spirit are not 
confined to different departments. ‘This, as I have noted, was 
practically the view of Liddon, Ellicott and others, The spirit 
is the region of intellectual forces, the soul that of the feelings, 
affections and impulses. But the passages show that the soul 
desires and the spirit desires. ‘“ My soul is troubled”: He 
“‘was troubled in spirit.” The soul rejoiceth; the spirit re- 
joiceth. The soul is in bitterness; bitter in spirit. We 
have to serve God from the soul. ‘“ We have to serve Him 
with the spirit” and soon. There is no faculty ascribed to the 
soul which is not also ascribed to the spirit. 

3. The spirit has to do with God, the soul with thé world and 
men. This is another position of the Trichotomists which 
Biblical usage shows to be untenable. The soul thirsteth for God. 
It is with the soul, we are to love God. The soul magnifies the 
Lord. We have to do the will of God from the soul. Conversely 
a number of passages show that the spirit has to do with the 
world and men. Paul was refreshed in spirit by the coming of 
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Stephanas ; and specifically Paul affirms that the spirit has to do 
with the things of men, when he asks, “ What man knoweth the 
things of man save the spirit of man which is in him?” Surely 
if with the soul we love God, delight in God, rest in God, 
it is utterly wrong to say that we cannot with the soul come into 
relations with God. Surely the soul that loves God, rejoices 
and rests in God, is in glad andtrue relation with Him, and can we 
conceive of anything higher, more godlike than love ? God is 
love, and He that loveth God, God dwelleth in him and he in 
God and it is the soul that loves. 

4. The Spirit is peculiar to the regenerate. This is an asser- 
tion of the cruder Trichotomy, but it is very frequently and 
confidently made ; and, in some respects, it is a more logical and 
consistent position than that taken by more moderate theorists. 
The very fact, however, that these others do not hold it, suggests 
that they find the way barred by Scripture and undoubtedly 
the Scripture does show that the position is unfounded. 

Heard insists strongly that the spirit is non-existent in the 
unregenerate ; that it was lost at the fall and is restored at regen- 
eration ; and on that ground he supports Edward White’s theory 
of Life in Christ. But he also speaks, perhaps more frequently, 
about the spirit being dead, or dormant or rudimentary. The 
one passage which seems to favour the theory is Jude 19, 
“These be they which separate themselves, sensual, having not 
the Spirit and it is claimed that the wvevua here is the human 
spirit. They are soulish without a spirit. But the whole con- 
text favours the Authorised reading that it is the Holy Spirit 
that is meant. If it were to be applied to the human spirit, then 
it must be taken absolutely, and those who so apply it ought not 
to speak of a dead or dormant or rudimentary spirit. Alford 
who leans to the tripartite view, says on this passage, “ Not 
directly the spirit of God (though he admits that the absence 
of the article would be no objection to taking it as referring to the 
Holy Spirit) but the higher spiritual life of man’s spirit in com- 
munion with the Holy Spirit.” That is practically saying that 
they have not spiritual life, and with that we should agree, though 
it is a roundabout way of getting at it. The Revised Version 
also gives Spirit. 

Alford goes on tosay: “ These men have not indeed ceased 
to have wvevua as a part of their own tripartite nature, but they 
have ceased to possess it in any worthy sense.” So that it would 
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" need a very thorough-going Trichotomist to maintain that the 


passage teaches that the unregenerate are without spirit, and 
Alford would be more consistent if he either maintained that 
or interpreted this passage as meaning the Holy Spirit. 

But now apart from this statement, you find that very 
frequently the spirit is predicated of men as men. In Genesis 
vii. 22, “ All in whose nostrils was the breath of the spirit of life.” 
Numbers xvi. 22 ; xvii. 26: ‘“ The God of the spirits of all flesh.” 
Deut. ii. 30, of Sihon it is said, “‘ The Lord thy God hardened 
his spirit.” 1 Chron. v. 26, “ And the God of Israel stirred up 
the spirit of Pul king of Assyria and the spirit of Tilgath-pilneser.” 
2 Chron. xxi. 16, “The Lord stirred up the spirit of the Philis- 
tines and of the Arabians.” Job xxxii. 8, “ There is a spirit 
in man.” Prov. xviii. 14, “ The spirit of a man will sustain his 
infirmity, but a wounded spirit who can bear.” In Ecclesiastes 
we have the frequent phrase, “all is vanity and vexation of 
spirit.” In chapter vii. 8, 9, there is mention of “ the patient 
in spirit,” “the proud in spirit,” “ the hasty in spirit.” There 
are the classic passages iii. 21 and xii. 7, “ The spirit of men 
goeth upward,” and “the spirit shall return unto God that 
gave it.” Many like words might be quoted, but take only 
these other two: Zech. xii. 1, “The Lord which formeth the 
spirit of man within him ” and Mal. ii. 16. To the rebellious 
and hypocritical people, the prophet says, “ Take heed to your 
spirit.” From the New Testament, take in conclusion only the 
statement of James, “ The body without the spirit is dead.” 

5. The spirit does not sin, does not need salvation. Now it 
is a fact that sin is attributed to the soul, “ The soul that 
sinneth it shall die”; and salvation is predicated of the soul, 
“The salvation of your souls,” though in some cases perhaps 
the whole man is meant by the term soul, But it is going beyond 
the book to deny that such statements have any application to 
the spirit. You have some passages which expressly assert what 
our friends deny. When David in describing the blessedness 
of the man to whom the Lord imputeth righteousness without 
works, as Paul puts it, says “ in whose spirit there is no guile,” 
surely implies that there is guile in the spirit of the unsaved 
man. So when he prays “ Renew a right spirit within me,” 
there is a confession of the need and the possibility of the salva- 
tion of the spirit. In Proverbs, we read of a hasty spirit as well 
as a humble spirit. We have already quoted from Ecclesiastes 
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the reference to the patient in spirit and the proud in spirit. 
So in Isaiah we read of “a perverse spirit”; of those “ who 
erred in spirit.” In Ezekiel once and again there is the promise . 
of a “ new spirit.” And in the last of the prophets there is the 
exhortation to “ take heed to your spirit.” Now all these and 
similar expressions would be meaningless and misleading if the 
spirit were not capable of sinning and being saved. 

Passing over the many statements in the New Testament 
about unclean spirits and evil spirits, which at least show that 
spirits can sin, and so the presumption is raised that human 
spirits may, I note these passages. James iv. 5, “ The spirit 
that dwelleth in us /usteth to envy”; there surely is the spirit 
sinning. (I know some take the spirit there as meaning the 
Holy Spirit.) 2 Cor. vii. 11, “Cleanse yourselves from all 
filthiness of flesh and spirit”: there unquestionably is sin 
ascribed to the spirit as well as the likelihood of salvation. 
Eph. iv. 23, “ Be renewed in the spirit of your mind,” suggests . 
the same thing; while even the famous tripartite passage in 
1 Thess. v. 23, refers to the salvation of the spirit, its need of 
it as well as the hope of it. That “ your whole spirit and soul 
and body be preserved blameless.” And in 1 Cor. v. §, we have 
the assertion that the discipline of the offender is to lead to the 
destruction of the flesh and that “ the spirit may be saved in the 
day of the Lord Jesus.” While Heb. xii. 23 points to “ the 
spirits of just men made perfect.” 

Now I claim that these five contentions of the Trichotomists 
are overthrown by the Scripture statements and these being 
disallowed, I see not how any part of the theory can stand. 


IV 


Another point in the argument I only mention without 
elaborating it, viz., that Tut Testimony oF our Consciousness 
IS NOT IN FAVOUR OF THE TRIPARTITE View. We are distinctly 
conscious of the existence of two constituent elements. We 
know that we have body, but we know that we are other than 
body. No matter how materialistic a man’s views may be, 
his consciousness refuses to say “I am body alone.” There is 
always given in the very verdict about the existence of body 
the further fact of the distinction of the personality, the ego, 
from the bodily organism. But it does not seem that conscious- 
ness goes further and affirms the existence of two distinct elements 
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in the immaterial personality. Of course the tripartites contend 
that it does, but I fancy before one can persuade himself that the 
findings of consciousness witness to two natures or two distinct 
departments of the spiritual nature, he must already have com- 
mitted himself to the belief of the existence of soul and spirit. 
The feeling that has been expressed by heathen poets, as if in 
anticipation of the Apostle Paul’s experience that within the 
man there are two tendencies one to evil and the other to good, 
that these tendencies have been described in strong poetical 
language as two men within the one body, only gives point to 
the stern fact that sin is unnatural, that man sins against the 
dictates of conscience, that in man there is a power which 
witnesses for God and holiness. The case of the apostle Paul is 
just an exhibition of the same feeling carried to a higher 
plane and manifested under the greater light of the Gospel, and 
the evil nature of sin is seen struggling against the new disposi- 
tion implanted in regeneration. 

All through whether in the pagan or the Christian experi- 
ence, consciousness witnesses that it is the same personality that 
sins, that struggles, that aspires after holiness or yields to the lower 
claims, that loves and hates, that fears and hopes, that sorrows 
and rejoices. 

In metaphysics we can speak of the various faculties of the 
soul, but the wise metaphysician holds fast to the truth that the 
soul is one despite the diversity of faculties and it is a very material 
view that would confine these faculties to particular parts of 
the soul and say that this part loves, that part thinks, that other 
part wills. The whole soul loves, the whole soul thinks, the 
whole soul wills: this is the conclusion of the best philosophy 
and it is in harmony with the verdict of consciousness. 


V 


I want to say that Ture 1s A Rea Basis 1n THE NATURE 
OF THE SOUL FOR THE TWOFOLD ASPECT WHICH THE SCRIPTURE 
PRESENTS OF THE IMMATERIAL Nature. There is no kind of doubt 
that this double aspect is set before us in many of the passages 
cited. Were it not so the advocates of the Tripartite theory 
would not be able to entrench themselves as they do in Scriptural 
phraseology. I believe it will be found that one basis of dis- 
tinction may be thus expressed: Soul is the immaterial nature 
considered as inhabiting body ; the seat of personality ; the living 
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entity. Spirit is that same immaterial nature conceived of as 
the Animating Principle. 

Many of the passages both in the Old and New Testament ~ 
bear this out. I do not stop to apply the distinction, but if the 
passages are examined in the light of it it will be found to hold 


2. Then figuratively and ethically the soul indicates the 
energies and exercises of the immaterial nature: spirit indicates 
the disposition, the bias of the nature. Thisis also indicated by 
such terms as mind, heart, understanding. In the great dis- 
cussion between the Augustinians and Pelagians, the latter con- 
tended we have only to consider the agent and his acts when we 
judge of sin; but, following the Augustinians, Evangelical 
Christianity holds that we have to take account of the disposition 
as well. The Word of God predicates sin—not simply of the 
acts but of the disposition. Now the term soul seems the more 
usual in Scripture when prominence is given to the acts, but 
spirit when the disposition is in question. Regeneration is, 
according to Evangelical theology as based on Scripture, the 
changing of the disposition, the implanting of a new principle of 
action, Hence the element of truth in the tripartite view which 
represents the impartation of spirit as Regeneration. It is the 
spirit which is specifically dealt with ; the spirit, the disposition 
is changed, it is bent in the right direction and henceforward 
the desires of the regenerated man are Godward, but it is only 
gradually that the acts and energies of his nature are made to 
harmonize with the divine will. There is enough of the old 
disposition left to account for the continuance of sin, the pre- 
dominant choice of the spirit is right, but it is only through the 
continual sanctifying influence of the Holy Spirit that the 
right choice becomes habitual. 

This leads me to note. 


VI 


THAT A SPECIAL FORM OF THE TWO-FOLD ASPECT OF SOUL AND 
SPIRIT APPEARS IN THE ANTITHESIS BETWEEN FLESH AND SPIRIT. 


Flesh may be used, as in some of the passages quoted, of the 
body alone, or it may be used of the whole man, but it has this 
special use in the New Testament ; the flesh is the sinful nature, 
the spirit is the higher nature, the new nature as animated by the 
Holy Spirit; practically the old and the new disposition. 
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So we read of the “ desires of the flesh and of the mind.” 
“ Fleshly lusts that war against the soul.” Sins of the flesh are 
not to be confined to sensual desires, for the works of the flesh 
are manifest which are these, “envy, strife, wrath, seditions, 
heresies.” So that the activities and disposition of the old 
nature, the unregenerate, the nature in so far as uninfluenced 
by the Holy Spirit, the movements of soul and spirit are com- 
prised under the term “ flesh,” and set over against them you 
have the new nature called the “ spirit” from its association 
with the Holy Spirit. Indeed in most of the passages the 
antithesis is between the flesh and the Holy Spirit, but of 
course, the working of the human spirit in harmony therewith 
is implied. 


VII 


Now it remains that I look more closely at the passages relied 
upon for proof of the Tripartite theory and I make this as my 
seventh and last statement in the case. THe TRicHoTomMic 
ALLUSIONS MUST BE EXPLAINED IN HARMONY WITH THESE SCRIP- 
TURAL PRINCIPLES WHICH WE HAVE CONSIDERED. 

1. The passage, 1 Cor. ii. 14, “ The natural man receiveth 
not the things of the spirit of God for they are foolishness to 
him, neither can he know them for they are spiritually discerned. 
But the spiritual judgeth all things yet he himself is judged of 
no man.” The terms in the original are yuxixds avOpwros and 
6 rvevxparixos. ‘The first rendered natural man is literally “soul- 
ish man” or as we might say, “animal man.” ‘The Tripartite 
contends here that the unconverted man is yvuxexds because 
he possesses soul alone, or has a dormant or unvivified spirit 
(so Alford) ; whereas the rvevmatixds is the regenerate man in 
full possession of a spirit. But we claim that in view of the 
passages quoted which attribute “ spirit ” as well as soul to the 
unconverted, and those which speak of soul as equivalent to the 
full exercise of the powers on the inner nature, that this cannot 
be the meaning. It is not the human wvevua that is predomin- 
ant here but the Divine rvejua. Look at the preceding context 
and you find Paul is speaking of the hidden wisdom, the Divine 
mystery which had been unknown to the princes of this world 
who crucified the Lord of glory. This was in accordance with 
the Scripture which says: “ Eye hath not seen nor ear heard, 
neither hath entered into the heart of man the things which 
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God hath prepared for them that love him.” The heart is 
elsewhere used as equivalent to spirit, and the heart of man, 
used here generally, might be taken as implying that uncon- 
verted men have spirit. But not to press that, note the asser- 
tion, “ But God hath revealed them to us by His Spirit.” 
That Divine Spirit comes as the enlightener to man so as to make 
him understand the things formerly unknown. “For the 
Spirit, the Divine wvevua searcheth all things, even the deep 
things of God.” Then by analogy to make his meaning clear, he 
adds, “ For what man knoweth the things of a man except the 
spirit of man which is in him.” A direct assertionthat man as 
man possesses spirit—‘ So also the things of God knoweth no 
man but the Spirit of God.” The main emphasis is still laid: 
upon the Spirit of God, the human spirit being only mentioned 
incidentally, 

Further says Paul, “ But we have not received the spirit 
of the world, but the spirit which is from God that we may 
know the things which are freely given to us of God.” And 
having received that Divine Spirit, he can say, “ Which things 
also we speak not in words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but 
which the Holy Spirit teacheth; comparing spiritual things 
with spiritual” (or interpreting spiritual things to the spiritual. 
Alf.). Then follows the passage: “‘ but the soulish man, etc.” 
We having received the Spirit can interpret, understand spiritual 
things, but the soulish man cannot. That is the man who has 
not received the Spirit of God; and bearing in mind what we 
have said about the antithesis between the flesh and the spirit 
as influenced by the Holy Spirit, it is plain that here the thought 
is that that man is a “ spiritual man” who is enlightened by 
the Holy Spirit and under His influence understands spiritual 
things. So that it is not a question of a contrast between a man 
possessing soul only and one possessing also spirit ; but between 
a man uninfluenced by the Spirit of God and one who has received 
that Spirit. 

The passage is often used to enforce the thought that the 
unconverted have no organ for apprehending spiritual things ; 
that they are like blind men who cannot see, deaf who cannot 
hear, a vegetable organism which cannot feel, etc. Now while 
there is an element of truth in such representations, as the apostle’s 
statement shows, we must beware of pressing this too far. If 
the unconverted were absolutely without the organ by which 
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spiritual things could be apprehended, then it would be hard to 
see how they could be held responsible. Their condemnation 
is that having the natural faculties they have allowed them to be 
perverted by sin. There is undoubtedly the need for the Spirit 
of God to enable such men to see spiritual truth, but if they 
had no natural faculty how could even the Spirit Himself, 
short of absolute creation cause them to see? Regeneration 
would be like causing a stone or a tree to see or hear, which is very 
far from being the case. 

But for the right understanding of the things of the Spirit it 
is not only the unconverted man who needs the Spirit of God, 
but even the regenerated man who has become spiritually alive 
still needs the Spirit Divine to enable him to enter into the right 
understanding of Divine mysteries. 

2. 1 Thess. v. 23, “I pray God that your whole spirit and soul 
and body be preserved blameless.” This is the passage which 
more than any other the Tripartites rest upon. Their fondness 
for it is quite phenomenal. It is to them what “ Hoc est corpus 
meum ” was to Luther, and it is hopeless to move them from it. 
I do not need to say much specifically about it. If the principles 
I have advanced are well founded the application of them to this 
passage sets aside the Tripartite view. To maintain that because 
the three terms, “ spirit, soul and body ” occur together they 
are to be taken as three entities, each distinct from the other, 
is as unreasonable as it would be to maintain that when we are 
told to love God with our heart and soul and mind, that capdia 
and d:avéra are as distinct entities as yvx7. The very same 
exegesis which governs the Tripartite method would necessitate 
these other divisions. But we all recognise that heart and mind 

are different aspects of our inner nature: why then not con- 
sider soul and spirit in that same way ? Consider the soul as re- 
presenting all the activities of the nature; and the spirit, the 
disposition, and there is no difficulty in interpreting the passage. 

3. Heb. iv. 12, is another Tripartite stronghold. “ For 
the Word of God is quick and powerful . . . even to the 
dividing asunder of soul and spirit and of the joints and marrow, 
and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart.” 
Our friends lay great stress upon this dividing of the soul and spirit 
some thinking it means dividing between the soul and spirit ; 
others dividing the soul and dividing the spirit. But surely it 
would be strange to think of the Word as separating the soul from 
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the spirit: it must mean dividing as the soul and spirit (the 
things of each). The passage is unquestionably highly figura- 
tive and rhetorical. We cannot conceive of the Word, in any 
literal sense, piercing the “ joints and marrow.” ‘Tripartites 
say soul is as distinct from spirit as joints from marrow; but 
the parallel applies in another way; joints and marrow are of 
the same nature, the same constituent elements, ergo soul and 
spirit are not different natures. But the figurative use of the 
terms “ joints and marrow,” simply points to the intensity of the 
action of the living Word. And we have here another pair ; 
a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart. Yea three. 
Now if one claims that soul and spirit must be distinct entities, 
we are equally entitled to claim that thoughts, intents and heart 
are all separate. If it is asserted that soul and spirit are different 
departments of the immaterial nature, then heart is another 
department and thoughts and intents a twofold division of that 
department, and so you cannot stop at a Trichotomy, you must - 
at least have a Tetrachotomy if not a Hexachotomy. But 
remembering all that has already been advanced, the meaning 
seems plain, that the Word of God divides as to the acts and 
disposition, or remembering the predominance of the Divine 
Spirit as indicated in 1 Cor. ii., as to what is natural and what is 
of the Spirit of God. A very important function of the Word 
is thus indicated, and Jonathan Edwards, in his great work, applies 
the searching Word in this way to distinguish between the purely 
human and the spiritually informed in the religious Affections. 

4. The last passage to be briefly noted is 1 Cor. xv. 44, “ It 
is sown a natural (psychical) body it is raised a spiritual body. 
There is a natural (psychical) body and there is a spiritual body. 
The first man, Adam, was made a living soul, the last Adam a 
quickening spirit.” 

Now I maintain here that the thought of the Divine Spirit 
alone can illumine this passage. Take the Tripartite view in any 
of its phases, and you fail to make it agree with the apostle’s 
thought. The body sown, is the body of the Christian, that is 
called a “ psychical body”; but even on the crudest theory, 
the Christian here possesses spirit, a fortiori on the milder view. 
So it cannot mean that the future body is to be inhabited by a 
spirit in contrast to the present body inhabited by a soul. The 
apostle suggests the same line of thought as in the second chapter. 
The first Adam became a living soul ; but even the Tripartites 
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agree that he had spirit. The last Adam was a quickening spirit 
and that life-giving Lord endows His people with the Holy 
Spirit and in the Resurrection, the new life of the Spirit will be 
the predominant factor. In the one case the body is thought 
of as inhabited by the living soul which includes all that is 
highest in man, in the other the body as under the supreme 
influence of the Divine Pneuma. The higher life communicated, 
fostered and glorified by the Spirit of God will be supreme. The 
present body as adapted for the life natural as it comes from 
Adam is a psychical body ; the resurrection body adapted for the 
full manifestation of the new nature, the spiritual life com- 
municated by Christ, will be a glorified, a spiritual body. 

This is the prospect in store for redeemed humanity. Origin- 
ally man was a unity, aunity induality. Body and soul were 
in perfect harmony. That harmony was broken by sin and 
the duality, the distinction between body and soul came into 
prominence. That original unity is to be restored in Christ ; 
and not only maintained as at first but glorified. Then every 
part of the Man will be dominated by the Spirit of God. The 
soul through the influence of that Spirit absolutely conformed 
to the Image of Christ; the body glorified and fashioned like 
unto the body of His glory becoming a fitting organ for such 
a soul: soul and body both predominantly spiritual in 
eternal union with the glorified Son of God. 


A. McCare. 


London. 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM OF THE 
PENTATEUCH—RE-EXAMINED 


Some IntrropucTory CoNsIDERATIONS 


Tue aim of this thesis is really to ask the question once again 
as to whether the statement of the critics is quite correct when 
they say “ All critics are agreed on this or that point.” 

But before considering the critical and conservative position 
with reference to the Pentateuch, a few points need to be brought 
forward, 


I. Who are THE Critics? 


To a certain extent everyone who uses the faculty of passing 
judgment on any subject is a critic, and therefore those who ~ 
hold to the conservative position are critics equally with those 
who contend for the “ Modernist ” position. But the aim in 
this thesis will be to take the statements of the so-called “ Moder- 
ate Critics.” This is done for a very special reason. It has been 
said frequently to the writer as follows: “I certainly could 
not accept the outrageous teaching of such men as Graf or 
Wellhausen, but I readily accept the moderate position of such 
men as Dr. Driver or Dr. G. B. Gray.” Consequently the 
statements which will be made hereafter as to the critical position 
will be based on such writers as being representatives of the 
“ Moderate School of Criticism.” 

On the other hand, many statements of the “ Conservative 
Position ” will be taken from such books as Dr. Orr’s book, The 
Problem of the Old Testament and Dr. R. Dick Wilson’s Critical 
Investigation of the Old Testament. 

The reason for re-stating these things is that, though many 
books have been written since Dr. Orr’s book first appeared, yet 
generally speaking, the various arguments there set forth have 
never yet been answered, in fact it would be more correct to say 
they have been totally ignored. Therefore the writer is very 
anxious to put the two positions side by side, and if the various 
arguments of the “ Conservative Critics ” can be assailed, by all 
means let them be answered ; but if they are unassailable, then 
let the “ Moderate Party” give up being dogmatic in their 
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assertions that “ All critics are agreed on such a point,” and thus 
stating that anyone who does not hold these theories is absolutely 
excommunicate from any intellectual circle. 


II. Tue Boox ItsetF 


This is the second consideration which needs to be brought 
forward. As we shall see presently, the critical position is that 
the Pentateuch is a compilation of different sources, edited and 
re-edited at different periods of history, and therefore if that 
is the case, it is very remarkable that all these various editors 
should have been able to produce such a wonderful plan and 
unity out of the writings, for no one will doubt that there is a 
very definite plan running right through the Old Testament, 
and this plan has its origin in the Pentateuch. This being so, it 
is wiser to read the books themselves first and see what impression 
they make on our minds, before we start to tear them into small 
sections. 

If one looks at the Koran, for instance, we find that the 114 
chapters or Suras are arranged without any definite sequence of 
ideas. They are merely a collection of materials loosely joined 
together. But when we come to consider the Old Testament, 
we find that there is a definite purpose running through it. Asa 
matter of fact, the title “Old Testament ” implies the “ New 
Testament,” and this is quite true, for the plan of the Old 
Testament is carried on in the New, and as it has been said, 
‘What is latent in the Old Testament is patent in the New.” 
The types and shadows of the Old Testament have their com- 
pletion and substance in the New. But it is especially in 
connection with the History of Israel that the unity can best be 
traced. The book Genesis begins with the account of the 
Creation of the World and also of man. From this the narrative 
goes on to show man’s fall, and the gradual development of evil 
till it culminates in the flood. A fresh start is made in the 
covenant with Noah, but again the godlessness becomes so great 
that God makes another start by selecting Abraham to be the 
“Father of the Nations.” From this point God’s selection 
gets narrower, for first there is the selection of Isaac rather than 
Ishmael. Then again there is the selection of Jacob rather 
than Esau. Yet again Joseph is chosen in preference to his 
brethren. The Mosaic period is linked on to the Patriarchal 
age, by the renewing of the promises made during the earlier 
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period. Israel, after passing through a variety of changes in 
its nomadic life, eventually reaches the Promised Land. Here, 
in spite of God’s previous dealings with Israel, and His teaching 
as to a Theocracy, the people ask for a king, and we are brought 
on to Israel in the reigns of Saul and David. As, however, this 
subject only deals with the Pentateuch, there is no need to trace 
the history further. But enough has been said to show how this 
unity of purpose can be traced all through the Old Testament. 

Now the question for us is this : If the Pentateuch is made up 
as the critics maintain, by various editors working over sources 
of different dates, and of incorporating bits from first one and 
then another into the whole, is it quite reasonable to expect that 
such a wonderful unity would be the outcome as is to be seen in 
the Old Testament ? Of course some may say that the unity is 
only there because the books are arranged in a certain order. If 
they are put into a different order, the unity at once disappears. 
To answer this, I will quote once again an illustration from 
Dr. Orr’s book which appears to be very apt. 

A child has a box of bricks which when put together produce 
a certain picture. You come along and say to the child, “ You 
got that picture by arranging the bricks in a certain manner, but 
if you arrange them in another way your picture disappears.” 
Now it is not unreasonable to imagine that if by one arrangement 
a picture is obtained, and by another no such picture can be 
produced, then most likely the arrangement which produced the 
picture was the intention of the manufacturer of the bricks. 

To apply the moral of the story to Old Testament criticism 
if by one plan we get a definite purpose and by another no such 
unity can be got, then since God is not the God of confusion, but 
of order, it is most reasonable to say that the arrangement of 
the books which gives the picture or unity is most probably the 
one God intended when He inspired men to write down His 
words, 


III. Curist’s AtrirupE To THE O_p TESTAMENT 


It is customary on the basis of Philippians ii. 6, where we are 
told that our Lord “ emptied Himself,” to say that when our Lord 
took upon Him our human nature He laid aside certain divine 
attributes, especially omnipotence and omniscience. It is more 
particularly with the latter that we are now concerned, for 
according to the critical theory, when Christ was referring to 
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the Old Testament He used language suited to His own times. 
In other words, He did not discuss any critical interpretation as 
to the authorship of any special book, but just accepted certain 
current theories. But as formerly we allowed the Old Testament 
to speak for itself before we started to pull it to pieces, so now 
we will let Christ speak for Himself in this matter. 

In St. John xvii. 7 and 8 we read these words: “ Now they 
have known that all things whatsoever Thou hast given me are of 
Thee. For I have given them the words which Thou gavest me, 
and they have received them, and have known surely that I came 
out from Thee, and they have believed that Thou didst send me.” 

Certain points seem to stand out here. 


(1) That our Lord realised that all that He received was 
from the Father. 

(2) That among the “all things” were included “ the 
words ” which our Lord spoke to His disciples. 

(3) That the disciples realised that our Lord spoke divine 
words with divine power and authority. 


It seems probable, to say the very least, that if there was any 
occasion when our Lord was most likely to reveal the truth, it 
would be in His communion with His Heavenly Father, and this 
was such an occasion when He offered up His high-priestly 
prayer. In fact as these verses stand, and when it is remembered 
how the prayer goes on to speak not only of the disciples, but 
also of those who should believe through their ministry, it seems 
almost as if our Lord foresaw the quibbling that would follow 
concerning His teaching, and therefore here He not only speaks 
of “ all things ” but expressly mentions “ words ” as part of the 
“ all things ” which He has received from His Heavenly Father. 

Again in St. John xii. 49 and 50 we find our Lord says, “ For 
I have not spoken of myself ; but the Father which sent me, He 
gave me a commandment, what I should say, and what I should 
speak. And I know that His commandment is life everlasting : 
Whatsoever I speak therefore, even as the Father said unto me, 
so I speak.” 

Here again evidently, our Lord tells us that He only spoke as 
the Father gave Him utterance. Moreover, the disciples 
accepted His statements without any doubt or reservation. 

In view of all this, what is the bearing of these passages and 
other passages on the subject of Christ’s attitude to the Old 
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Testament ? Let us consider the answer from another point of 
view. I will quote from a recent article by Dr. Campbell 
Morgan.* 

“From Christ’s first recorded word through all His sub- 
sequent doing and teaching it is evident that He recognised the 
Divine authority of the Mosaic economy. . . . All He 
taught was new, but its freshness was that of interpretation of 
truth, and its redemption from the wrong which had been done 
to it by those who had never rightly understood it. Out of the 
thirty-nine books, He quoted in the course of His ministry from 
twenty-four in words actually recorded for us. Approximately 
there are to be found sixty-six quotations from, or allusions to, 
the Pentateuch, forty from Isaiah, thirty-six from the Psalms, 
and twenty-two from Daniel—yes, positively from Daniel! 
There is no escape from the conviction that Jesus treated the 
Old Testament as Divine, and therefore authoritative.” 

Now this is the point which I desire to state out of all this : 
If the Lord in quoting from the Old Testament did so as God — 
spoke to Him, then the words were not His, but the Father’s. 
Either then our Lord spoke the truth, in which case the words 
He used were from the Father, or else, and I say it with all 
reverence, He spoke what was not true when He said that He 
only spoke as the Father spoke to Him. If the latter is the 
case, we are at once face to face with a fallible Saviour who could 
make mistakes, and indeed tell a lie, and in addition to that, we 
have no guarantee that any words that He spoke were true. Such 
a Saviour would be useless to us, and it is only necessary to state 
the position to deny it at once. We are therefore forced back 
to the former conclusion, namely that all that Christ said 
was the truth. There is also very strong evidence to support 
this conclusion, that our Lord’s words were Divine and were 
recognised as such by those who heard them. 

For example, in St. John vi. 63, 68 and 69, we find the Lord 
says, “ The words that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they 
are life.” ‘Then St. Peter states later, “ Lord, to whom shall we 
go? Thou hast the words of eternal life. And we believe 
and are sure that Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” 

To sum up this section, let me quote again from Dr. 
Morgan’s article. He says, “ In this matter of Christ’s relation 


* Evangelical Christendom, July-August, 1928. 
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towards the Old Testament, we are compelled to accept one of 
three conclusions : 


(1) Christ was ignorant. 


(z) He was infallible, but did not think it was important 
to change popular conceptions of the Divinity of the 
Old Testament. 


(3) He was infallible, and criticism is always wrong when 
its conclusions conflict with His attitudes.” 


As to the first, enough has been said above to show that if 
Christ was ignorant of certain matters in connection with the 
Old Testament, then obviously it was not true when He said 
that all that He spoke He received from the Father. Some try to 
avoid this conclusion by saying that He was fallible in some 
points and not in others. In that case, who is to be considered 
the authoritative judge to tell us which statements are correct 
and which are not? Perhaps the following illustration will 
show the absurdity of the position. A clergyman once said to 
the writer of this thesis, “ If some parts of the Old Testament 
are not true, why do not the critics who know so much more 
about the Old Testament writings than Christ Himself cut out 
all those statements which are not true, and leave us with a 
Bible on which we can rely?” The answer was given by the 
questioner, “ I presume the critics are not agreed among them- 
selves as to what is true and what is false.” How true is that 
answer we shall see when we come to the criticism itself. 

As to the second objection, that He was infallible, but did 
not think it important to change the popular conceptions of the 
Divinity of the Old Testament, I will quote the answer that Dr. 
Morgan himself gives to it. He says, “I at once dismiss it as 
involving the view that He was content to allow men to remain 
in superstition which He could have dissipated by a word.” 
This statement hardly needs to be added to, and yet in connection 
with this, is it not curious that, where necessary, Christ did not 
hesitate to alter existing theories and beliefs where they were 
wrong, and yet if the Old Testament was not written as He 
suggested, that He should have left these theories uncorrected, 
especially when they did not appear to be such vital points as 
the doctrines contained in the books. In other words, Christ 
altered doctrines contained in the books, though it meant a 
complete break with the teaching of his time, yet the lesser 
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matter concerning the authorship of the books He left, and 
allowed the people to believe in their own theories, though He 
knew that they, as well as the doctrines of the books, were not . 
correct, 

We are thus left to the third conclusion, namely that Christ 
is infallible, and that whenever criticism questions the accuracy 
of His attitude, it is wrong, whatever its conclusion may be. 

In order to show the connection of all this section with the 
subject in hand, let us illustrate from one point only. 

In St. Matthew viii. 4, when Christ healed the leper, He said 
to him, “ Show thyself to the priest, and offer the gift that Moses 
commanded for a testimony unto them.” I have not been able 
to trace that the words “ that Moses commanded ” have been left 
out in any texts, and therefore we cannot treat them as an inter- 
polation. That being the case we are compelled to say that 
Christ actually used the words. But now where do we find what 
the gift was that the leper was expected to offer? The details 
are given in Leviticus xiv. 3,4 and 10. But the critics tell us that 
this particular part of Leviticus belongs to the Priests’ code, and 
thus was not written till the time of the exile or even later. 
If that is the case, then obviously Moses could not have written 
it. If, on the other hand, the various arguments given above are 
sound, then it becomes a question of Christ or the critics. 
Christ speaking the Father’s words said “ Moses commanded.” 
The critics speaking for themselves say that some unknown 
priests wrote it at a much later date. Obviously one is a false 
statement. For my part I will leave it to the reader to make his 
own decision as to who is correct. 


IV. Tue Oricin or REicion 


Here again is a consideration which we shall see later has a 
great deal to do with the question of Old Testament criticism, 
especially that of the Pentateuch. The “ Modern Critics” 
maintain that the order of the grouping of the sources is J, E, D 
and P. What all these terms mean will be explained in due 
course, but for the present let it suffice that they are put in this 
order because in that way can be traced a development in religious 
teaching. The reason at the back of this, however, is because it 
is thought that religion is the history of man’s rise in his relation- 
ship toward God. Now the question is, is this true to the facts 
of the case ? 
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The general idea with regard to religion is that it started 
with Fetishism, then passed on to Animism (a belief in spirits), 
later tribal religion took the form of Polytheism (that is, the 
belief in the multiplicity of gods), then gradually the conception 
was purified into Henotheism (that is, the belief in one god as 
supreme in one country, whilst admitting that other gods might 
be supreme in other places) and finally the stage of Monotheism 
was reached when nations came to the belief (or, shall we rather 
say, will come to the belief, for at present there are only three 
religions which teach Monotheism, namely Judaism, Christianity, 
and Mohammedanism, and when it is remembered that the 
second sprang out of the first, whilst the third was a corruption 
of the first two, it will be realised that Monotheistic religion 
owes its origin to the teaching of the Old Testament) that there 
was one God as supreme over the whole universe. According 
to this theory, we are told that at first Israel worshipped in the 
form of Animism when as a nation we are told that worship took 
place at sacred trees, wells, and stones, but later their religion 
became purified so that by the eighth century B.c. the prophets 
teach Monotheism for the first time. As a theory this all 
sounds very plausible, but do the facts suit the case? 

There appear to be three ways by which a religion may arise. 
(1) By revelation. (2) By assimilation. (3) By evolution. The 
theory suggested above is classed under (3), and is general as a 
theory amongst critics at the present time. 

Dr. Menzies says: “ The theory that man was originally 
civilised and humane, and that it was by a fall, by a degeneration 
from the earliest condition that the state of savagery made its 
appearance, is now generally abandoned.”* 

But though this statement is made, and though no proof of 
it is given, on the other hand, when speaking of the tribes that 
worship a supreme being, he says: “In most savage religions 
there is a principal deity to whom the other deities are sub- 
ordinate,”? and in the list which follows it seems almost to suggest 
that the idea of a supreme being is universal. 

The North American Indians worship the Great Spirit, the 
Heaven with its breath; Ukko, the great god of the Finns, is 
regarded as supreme; the Samoyedes worship one good spirit as 
supreme over all the nature gods.° 


History of Religion, p. 36. * Ibid, p. 36. 3 Ibid, p. 37- 
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The code of Hammurabi at least suggests that Ilu was a 
supreme god. The oldest texts on Egyptian religion express a 
monotheistic belief, and Ra is regarded as a supreme deity. | 

Vedism certainly has many gods, and yet at the back of them 
all is one common name for the god, namely Deva. 

China, as is well known, worships Shang Ti (or in the case 
of the people, Tien or Heaven) as the supreme deity. 

From this it will be seen that in all parts of the world, and 
from every stage of civilisation, there appears to be a belief in 
one supreme god, and therefore, whilst Monotheism at least suits 
the facts of the case so far as they are known to us, on the other 
hand evolution has no such support, though the theory may 
sound feasible, and indeed would be very acceptable to humanity, 
for it tends to show that man, if left to himself, would gradually 
get better and better, and so such a theory would nullify the 
Biblical conception of sin. 

As, therefore, we are not able to accept the theory of 
evolution, we have to account for Israel’s religion either as due 
to the process of assimilation or else to revelation. 

With regard to assimilation, the greatest parallels to Israel’s 
religion are to be found in that of Babylon. Now assimilation 
can only be produced by a constant intermingling the one with 
the other. Thus assimilation of nations is due to intermarrying, 
and this in turn is due to the fact that there are certain foreigners 
living in the midst of the nation, and by the constant inter- 
mingling this process of assimilation takes place. Moreover, 
the period of intermingling must be of some considerable length. 
When we come to consider the Israelites, therefore, there are 
two occasions when this intermingling might well have taken 
place. One was at the beginning of their history, and the other 
was at the end of their history, at least so far as the Old Testament 
has recorded for us. We find that the Semites, from whom 
Abraham and his family descended, were living almost in the 
country of Babylonia (for Chaldza was adjoining the country of 
Babylon) before the call of Abraham. Also we know that the 
Jews were carried captive to Babylon in 596 B.c. The modern 
theory to allow for the development in religion would demand 
that the assimilation should take place during the second of 
these periods when Babylon’s religion was fully developed. 

Against this, however, it must be stated that by the time of 
the exile the religion of Babylon had become so corrupt that the 
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prophets seek to warn Israel against having anything to do with 
sucha religion. It is only necessary toread through Jeremiah li., 
especially verses 6 and 17-19, to see how the prophet describes 
the religion of Babylon of those days, and also of God’s attitude 
toward such a nation as practises such a religion, to see how 
corrupt it was. Surely if the assimilation had taken place at 
this period some of the corruptions would have crept in, yet 
Israel’s faith and religion, according to the critics, is purer at 
this time, and becomes Monotheistic in outlook. 

If, on the other hand, the assimilation takes place during the 
earlier period, it means that Israel had its Monotheistic faith 
from Babylon (for no one will doubt in comparing the Babylonian 
stories with those of Genesis, for instance, that the conception 
of God is purer in the latter) even in the time of Abraham, if not 
earlier. Thus, in either case, the facts put the critics into a 
hopeless position. Either Israel’s religion was pure at the 
beginning and even Monotheistic at that time, or else if religion 
is a development, then Israel’s religion got purer in contact 
with the Babylonish religion, whilst the latter was actually 
becoming more corrupt, and it is contrary to nature to find that 
when two systems are set side by side and one gets worse, that 
the other gets better. If two boys at school become friends, and 
one is good and upright and the other has depraved tastes 
(sooner or later the friendship will cease, no doubt, but until the 
good boy discovers the character of the other) it will be found 
that the influence of the evil boy will be stronger than that of 
the good boy. This may sound rather pessimistic, as if evil is 
stronger than good ; but that is not so: but it shows that man by 
nature will prefer to go downwards rather than upwards, or 
perhaps we had better say it is easier to go down than up. 

We observe, then, that assimilation, like evolution, hardly 
accounts for the facts of Israel’s religion. We are therefore 
compelled to accept the other theory, namely revelation. It is 
curious that whilst some of the critics tell us that religion is 
due to evolution, there are critics of equally good authority 
who maintain that religion is due to revelation, for it is hardly 
credible that those who have been invited to write any articles 
in Hastings’ Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels would be 
selected unless the editor thought they were competent to deal 
with the subject. So I turn to the article on “ Religion,” 
and this is what I read as a definition of religion. “ Religion is 
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the soul’s response to the spiritual revelation by which it is 
illumined, kindled, and moved.” This is, of course, exactly what 
the Bible teaches, but it was no good taking passages out of the 
Bible to prove the Bible true, as that would be to argue in a 
circle, but now having reached that conclusion from outside 
sources, we can turn to the Bible and see what it says. 

In Romans i. 20 and following verses we read: “ For the 
invisible things of him from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made, even His 
eternal power and Godhead ; so that they are without excuse ; 
because that when they knew God, they glorified Him not as 
God, neither were thankful ; but became vain in their imagina- 
tions, and their foolish heart was darkened. Professing them- 
selves to be wise they became foolish, and changed the glory of the 
uncorruptible God into an image made like to corruptible man, 
and to birds, and fourfooted beasts, and creeping things.” 

Here St. Paul gives us the true origin of religion. God gave 
a revelation of Himself to primitive man, but the ideal was too — 
high for man to attain, or at least man thought so, and thus 
instead of trying to reach it, he made a lower standard for 
himself, namely an image, to represent his god. 

We may conclude from this that religion is due to revelation, 
and the soul’s response to the revelation has been a “ Fall” 


downwards, rather than a “ Growth” upwards. 


V. Tre Criticat Position Re-ExAMINED’ 


In these next sections, it will be the aim of the writer to 
endeavour so far as is possible to gather together the various 
statements of the “ Moderate Critics” on the Pentateuch, and 
then to examine them point by point. As the theories all hang 


1 EXPLANATION OF THE TERMS USED 


J. A source, using “ Jehovah "’ as the name for God. Supposed to have been written in 
850 B.c. in Judah. 

E. A source, using ‘ ‘Elohim ’’ for the Divine name. Supposed to have been written in 
750 B.c. in Ephraim. 

FE. A compilation of the two sources (given above) made about 700 B.c. 

D. The book of Deuteronomy. Supposed to have been written just before 621 B.c. 

P. The Priests’ Code. Supposed to contain part of Genesis and Exodus, most of Leviticus 
and Numbers, and said to have been drawn up by the priests just after the Babylonish Exile. Possible 
date about 500 B.c. 

H. The Lawof Holiness. An earlier section of P. (contained in Leviticus, Chaps. xvii.-xxvi.) 
dealing with the subject of “ Holiness.” Supposed to be dated between Ezekiel (570 3.c.) and P. 
(500 B.c.). Hence about 530 B.c. 

R. The Redactor. This is the editor who has re-edited all these sources, adding or omitting 
phrases, 80 as to bring the whole Pentateuch into one continuous section. 
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together it will necessarily follow that some things may have to be 
repeated, as they may occur in different parts of the scheme, but 
on the other hand, to omit the repetition would lead to such 
confusion in thought since the whole scheme stands or falls 
together, that it seems best to take the subject point by point 
as suggested above. 

The first point which will be made is, that the Pentateuch 
is a compilation of various sources of different dates, known by 
the names of J (the Jehovist or Jahvist source), E (the Elohist 
source), D (the Deuteronomist source), P (the Priests’ Code) 
and H (the Law of Holiness), and that all these sources have been 
worked over and re-edited by a Redactor or Redactors, known 
by the letter R. 

“As a result of investigation it has been found that the 
Pentateuch can be analysed into three great masses of matter 
easily distinguishable from one another in style: one style is 
found to separate off nearly the whole of Deuteronomy from the 
rest of the Pentateuch ; it pervades practically the whole of that 
book except the poem in ch. xxxiii., a few verses in ch. xxxi. 
(14f ; 23) and most of ch. xxxiv., but appears at most very 
sporadically elsewhere in the Pentateuch. Another style marks 
off most of the concluding parts of Exodus (chs. xxv.-xxxi., 
xxxiv. 29-xl. 38), the whole of Leviticus, Numbers i-x. 28, and 
considerable parts of Genesis (including i. 1-11, 4a), of the first 
half of Exodus, and of the remainder of Numbers. Easily 
distinguishable in style from either of the foregoing, and at the 
same time in some measure bound together by common qualities, 
is practically all that remains of the Pentateuch. On the other 
hand, along with common features, there are also some differences 
in this remainder. For these three main elements in the 
Pentateuch, or for the writers severally responsible for them, it is 
now usual to use the symbols D, P, JE, viz. D for all (save the 
slight exceptions indicated) of Deuteronomy, P for Leviticus 
and all thereto related, JE for the remainder, the two elements 
in which remainder are indicated by J and E.”* 

“ The process by which probably the Book of Genesis assumed 
its present form may be represented approximately as follows. 
First the two independent, but parallel, narratives of the 
patriarchal age, J and E, were combined into a whole by a com- 
piler whose method of work, sometimes incorporating long sections 


1 Gray’s Critical Introduction to Old Testament (kn own hereafter as G.O.T.), p. 26. 
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of each intact (or nearly so), sometimes fusing the parallel 
accounts into a single narrative, has been sufficiently illustrated. 
The whole thus formed (JE) was afterwards combined with the 
narrative of P by a second compiler who, adopting P as his 
framework, accommodated JE to it, omitting in either what was 
necessary in order to avoid needless repetition, and making such 
slight redactional adjustments as the unity of his work required.””* 

“ The structure of the Book of Exodus is essentially similar to 
that of Genesis, the same sources, P and JE, appearing still side 
by side, and exhibiting the same distinctive peculiarities.” 

“The Book of Leviticus forms throughout part of the 
Priests’ Code, in which, however, chs. xvii-xxvi constitute a 
section marked by certain special features of its own, and standing 
apart from the rest of the book.’ 

“In structure the Book of Numbers resembles Exodus, 
JE reappearing by the side of P, though as a rule not being so 
closely interwoven with it.’’* 

“ The structure of Deuteronomy is relatively simple. The 
main part of the book is pervaded throughout by a single purpose, 
and bears the marks of being the work of a single writer who has 
taken as the basis of his discourses, partly the narrative and 
laws of JE as they exist in the previous books of the Pentateuch, 
partly laws derived from other sources. ‘Towards the end of the 
book either the same author, or a writer imbued with the same 
spirit, has incorporated extracts from JE and other sources, 
recording incidents connected with the death of Moses. One of 
the final redactors of the Pentateuch has brought the whole thus 
constituted into relation with the literary framework of the 
Hexateuch, by the addition of excerpts from P.”s 

These long sections extracted from the “ Moderate Critics’ ” 
own writings show very clearly that this theory after all is not so 
very different from that of Graf and Welhausen. But now, 
before dealing with these points of criticism, it may be helpful 
to see how the critics arrived at this theory. Jean Astruc wrote 
a book in 1753 in which he showed that there were two strata to 
be seen in the Book of Genesis, and each of these parts was 
peculiar in that it used a special name for God: one using 
Jehovah, and hence known as the “J” source, and the other 
using Elohim, and hence known as the “ E ” source. 


1 Driver's Introduction to Literature of Old Testament (known hereafter as L.O.T.), p. 20. 
? Ibid, p. 22. 3 Ibid, p. 42. 4 Ibid, p. 60. 5 Ibid, p. 71. 
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After that, however, these two sources were subjected to a 
more critical investigation, and it was discovered that J and E 
were really fitted into a framework. This was later known as 
P (the Priestly Code) because it was supposed that it had been 
compiled by the Priestly class during, or even after, the exile. 
(This point will be discussed in detail later on.) Then when 
Deuteronomy was brought into the range of criticism, it was 
felt that whilst D was dependent on JE, and was an expansion 
of the laws contained therein, on the other hand it appeared to 
be separate from P. It was still further noted that in the middle 
of P there was a section with a style entirely its own, and as the 
keyword was “ Holiness” the source was known as H. Finally 
there were phrases added here and there to connect up the various 
sources, and these were assigned to a Redactor (R) or general 
editor. 


VI 


The next problem for us is to set out as far as possible a 
detailed account of the different parts of the Pentateuch which 
are ascribed to the various sources. 

As the P source is the most involved, we give that first. 

In Genesis i. 1-11, 4a; vV. 1-28, 30-32; vi. 9-22; vii. 6, 11, 
13-16a, 17a (except “ forty days”), 18-21, 24 viii. 1-2a, 3b-5, 
13a, 14-19; ix. I-17, 28, 29; x. I-7, 20, 22f, 31f; xi. 10-27, 
31-32; xii. 4b, 5; xiii. 6, r1b-12a; xvi. 1a, 3, 15, 163; xvii.; 
xix. 29; xxi. Ib, 2b-5; xxiii; xxv. §-I1a, 12-17, 19-20, 26b; 
XXVi. 34-35 ; XXVii. 46-xxviii. 9; xxix. 24,29; xxx. Ia, 4a, gb, 
22a; xxxi. 18b ; xxxiii. 18a; xxxiv. I-2a, 4, 6, 8-10, 13-18, 20-24, 
25 (partly), 27-29 ; xxxv. 9-13, 15,22b-29; xxxvi. (in the main) ; 
xxxvii. I, 2a; xli. 46; xlvi. 6-27; xlvii. 5-6a(Ixx.), 7-11, 27b-28 ; 
xlviii. 3-6, 7(?); xlix. 1a, 28b-33; 1. 12-13. 

Exodus i. 1-5, 7, 13, 143 ii. 23b-25; vi. 2-vii. 13, 19, 20a; 
vii. 21b-22; viii. 5-7, I5b-19; ix. 8-12; xi. 9, 10; xii. I-20, 
28, 37a, 40, 41, 43-51; xiii. I, 2, 20; xiv. 1-4, 8, 9, 15-18, 21a, 
21c-23, 26, 27a, 28a, 29; xvi. I-3, 6-24, 31-36; xvii. Ia; xix. 
I-2a; xxiv. 15-18a; xxv. I-xxxi, 18a; xxxiv. 29-35; xxxv.-xl. 

Leviticus i-xvi. and xxvii. (chs, xvii.-xxvi. are the section known 
as H). 

Numbers i, 1-x. 28, 34 xiii. I-17a, 21, 25, 26 (to Paran), 
32a ; xiv. (I, 2), 5-7, 10, 26-30, 34-38 ; xv. ; xvi. 1a, 2b-7a(7b-11) 
(16, 17), 18-24, 27a, 32b, 35 (36-40), 41-50; xvii. I-xx. Ia (to 
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month), 2, 3b-4, 6-13, api ; xxi. 4a (to Hor), 10, 11; xxii., 1; 
xxv. 6-18; xxvi.-xxxi.; xxxii. 18, 19, 28-32 (with traces in 
xxxii. I-17, 20-27) ; 

Deuteronomy i. 3; xxxii. 48-52; xxxiv. Ia (in the main), 
sb, 7a, 8, 9. 

It will be easiest to take the part assigned to D next, so as 
to shorten the list, for if we take P and D out of the Pentateuch 
we shall see that all that remains is to be given to J or E or JE. 

Deuteronomy. Practically the whole of this book is assigned 
to D, save the poem in ch. xxxiii, xxvii. §-7a; xxxi. 14, 15, 23; 
xxxiv. I-5a, 6, Io. 

The first thought that strikes the reader of this list for 
the first time as he looks through it is that it must have taken 
the critics a great deal of time to be able to analyse the books 
up so minutely as to be able to go into details of even half-verses. 
Then the next thought is, is it possible that all the critics working 
on their own initiative are able to produce similar lists ? When 
we seek to know how far there is a unity of agreement between 
the critics we read, “In Genesis as regards the limits of P, 
there is practically no difference of opinion among the critics.” 
The word “ practically,” however, at once casts doubts and 
raises misgivings in one’s mind, because we use the word to 
imply that there may be variations. So we only accept the 
analysis of P with hesitation. We next pass on to see what can 
be gathered about the JE section. This is what we read. “ In 
the details of the analysis of JE there is sometimes uncertainty 
owing to the criteria being indecisive, and capable consequently 
of divergent interpretation.””* 

When we turn to Exodus, we do not meet with much better 
proof to strengthen our faith in this splitting up into minute 
particles of the whole of the Pentateuch. Thus as regards the 
analysis of JE in Exodus iii-xi, it is stated, “ The analysis given 
above differs in some details from that given in previous editions.””* 
Here our faith receives a terrible shock, for we find that one of 
the critics tells us that he has altered his division since he last 
wrote, and therefore it comes to this: that what originally 
belonged to P may now possibly belong to JE. If that is the plan 
which the critics adopt, what guarantee have we that there may 
not be further divisions of the text in due course, and thus in 
future editions, we may find that what was once assigned to P, and 


L.O.T., p. 11. 2 Ibid., p. 14. 3 Ibid., p. 27. 
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is now given to JE, may in the next editions be given to D, and 
so forth? In other words, there is no suggestion of definiteness 
about the matter at all. Consequently, if the critics are not 
agreed amongst themselves as to what parts of the Pentateuch 
are to be given to different sources, there seems no reason why the 
conservative students should be asked to give up their view as to 
the unity of the books, for a theory which apparently has no 
foundation. Yet again we are brought back to our original 
question, namely, is it true when the critics say that “ All critics 
are agreed on this point” ? We can answer at any rate as 
regards the analysis of the Pentateuch, that they certainly are not 
agreed. But now, for the sake of argument, it will be necessary 
before proceeding further with the criticism to see how the 
division works out, supposing for the moment that all the critics 
are agreed on the lists quoted above. 

It will be apparent at once that it is quite impossible to 
take all the different stories in the Pentateuch, and analyse them 
separately, but a few examples may be cited. We are going to 
presume that each of the sources had a separate origin, and thus 
we are going to see what sort of story each would tell if given 
by itself. It is the various divisions into half-verses, or minute 
omissions which arouse the greatest suspicion, and so we will 
take our examples from some of these. 

In Genesis v. we discover by reference to the list given 
above that all the chapter except verse 29 is given to P, and 
when we look up the verse we read, “ And he called his name 
Noah, saying, This same shall comfort us concerning our work 
and toil of our hands, because of the ground which the Lord 
hath cursed.” Evidently the reason why the critics have 
assigned this verse to JE is because they say that JE is the only 
source which gives the account of the Fall and of the reason why 
the ground was cursed by God. So far, so good, but now when we 
turn to ch. vi. 11 and 12 (P) we read, “ The earth was corrupt 
also before God, and the earth was filled with violence. And 
God looked upon the earth, and behold it was corrupt ; for all 
flesh had corrupted his way upon the earth.” 

Now if P knows nothing of the Fall, then how is it that P is 
able to describe the way in which man had corrupted his way 
upon the earth ? for the last section of P was in ch. i., where we 
are given the account of the Creation, and there we are told 
expressly that God saw all that He had made, and it was all 
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very good. Moreover, in ch. v. 28 (P) we read that “ Lamech 
begat a son ” and in verse 30 we read that his name was Noah. 
Also P continues to use this name throughout the story in 
chs. vi. and vii. But it is in verse 29 (JE) that we are given the 
origin of the name. We are thus forced to this conclusion 
therefore : either P is dependent on JE, which means that these 
different sources cannot stand alone but are one whole unity 
(which is the conservative position) or else P knew the name of 
Lamech’s son but chose to borrow the information from JE, 
and if the latter is the case, is it reasonable to imagine that P 
would just go to JE for the one verse in the account when it could 
have been given out of its own source ? 

Let us consider another example. In Genesis xii. 6, 
according to JE we are told that ‘“‘ Abram passed through the 
land unto the place of Sichem,” but we naturally ask what land, 
and we find the answer in verse 5, which says that “ They went 
forth into the land of Canaan ; and into the land of Canaan they 
came.” But we are indebted to P for verse 5, and therefore here 
again we are afforded a proof to show that JE cannot stand apart 
from P, and hence both sources are to be regarded as one con- 
tinuous whole, for as before it seems unreasonable to believe that 
one source would state that Abram went into a certain land, 
and yet never say what that land was, and so make it necessary 
for a later editor to have to resort to another source to find out 
the name of the land. 

In order not to confine ourselves in our examination of such 
passages to Genesis, we will take for our next example one of the 
sections in Exodus. According to the previous list we find that 
Exodus xvi. 1-3 and 6-24 are assigned to P, whilst verses 4 and 5 
are given to JE. Now we examine the text, and we discover that 
it is the story of God providing food for the Children of Israel in 
the Wilderness. We also discover that the two verses assigned to 
JE tell us that only a certain portion was to be gathered every 
day. Then we look further into the story and we observe in 
verse 22 that it says, “ That on the sixth day, they gathered 
twice as much bread.” But this verse belongs to P. How then 
did the people of Israel know that on the sixth day they were to 
gather twice as much as on any other day? Only by observing 
the command given in another source. Again, we ask, is it likely 
that the reason for gathering twice the amount on the sixth day 
would be lacking from one source, yet we learn that they carried 
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out the rule given them in some other place? We are therefore 
compelled once again to the same conclusion: either that P 
contained the details of the command as well as JE, in which case 
it was unnecessary for P to borrow from JE, or else that they 
are really not two sources, but that the whole of the Pentateuch 
is one. 

Many other instances might be given to illustrate the 
dependence of the one source on the other, but as there are many 
other points which remain to be considered, and as the reader can 
sort the material given above and satisfy himself on the subject, 
we will pass on to the next main point of criticism. 


Aurc. L. Lums. 
Burslem Rectory. 


(To be continued.) 


THE HISTORIC ACCURACY OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


“ That thou mightest know the certainty of those things wherein thou wast of 
a child instructed.” (Luke i. 3.) 

“To make thee know the certainty of the words of truth.” (Prov. xxii. 21.) 
Tue Bible claims to record the words of God. Its writers are 
consciously His agents in using His invitations to a rebellious 
world, Even Balaam claims that “ only the word which the Lord 
shall put into my mouth that shall I speak”; while St. Paul 
directly claims a kind of inspiration for the very terms of his 
message : “‘ which words we speak not as man’s wisdom teacheth 
but which the Holy Ghost teacheth ” (1 Cor. ii. 13). Ezekiel, 
like St. John, assures us that he “ saw heaven opened ” and that 
he “saw these things” which he records “ and heard them.” 
St. Paul commends the Thessalonians “ because, when ye 
received the word of God which ye heard from us, ye received it 
not as the word of men but, as it is in truth, the word of God which 
effectually worketh even in you that believe ” (1 Thess. ii. 13). 
All the prophecies and the miracles of the Old Testament were 
the historical framework of Israel which prepared the way for the 
mightier works of the New. Our Lord only laid claim to being 
the Messiah of the Jews and the King of the Gentiles by referring 
His hearers back to the Old Testament prophecies that foretold 
the exact manner of His coming and to the “ works which none 
other man did ” and which proclaimed that He was no less than 
the Son of God. If, therefore, the Old Testament is false history 
professing to be true, then our Lord’s claims are either false or 
rest on no basis worthy of our acceptance. ‘“‘ Moses wrote of Me. 
Had ye believed Moses ye would have believed Me. But if ye 
believe not his writings how shall ye believe My words ? ” (John 
v. 46, 47). ‘“‘ They have Moses and the prophets, let them hear 
them! For if they believe not Moses and the prophets neither 
will they be persuaded though one rose from the dead ” (Luke 
xvi. 29, 31). “ King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets ? 
I know that thou believest. Then Agrippa said unto Paul : 
Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian ” (Acts xxvi. 27, 28). 
“T testify unto every one that heareth the words of the prophecy 
of this Book, If any man shall add unto these things God shall 
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add unto him the plagues that are written in this book. He 
which testifieth of these things saith: Surely I come quickly !” 
(Rev. xxii. 18, 20). 

These are no common claims. Neither the Koran nor the 
Zendavesta utter claims like these that profess to proceed out of 
the mouth of the Most High! If, therefore, these claims are not 
true the Book would have long ago perished that made them. 
Whereas what do we see today? The very nation which fulfilled 
their own prophecies by condemning their own Messiah are kept 
alive as a monument of the truth of their own prophets. As one 
result of the Balfour Act of 1917 they are returning (as Moses 
said in Deut. xxx. I-5) to their own land again. For they are 
the original Vine-yard and Olive-tree into which, as the “ natural 
branches,” St. Paul tells us, “ they shall be grafted in again ” ; 
for “‘ God is able to graft them in again ” (Rom. xi. 23, 24). Dr. 
Delitzsch’s Hebrew version of the New Testament and Monte- 
fiore’s Commentary on the Four Gospels are now accepted books 
in all Jewry. And so too is Professor Klausner’s Life of Fesus of 
Nazareth, for the first time in 2,000 years abjuring the blasphemy 
of the Talmud and the Tol’doth Yeshu as serious authorities. 
Last year gave the Jews a Hebrew translation of St. Augustine’s 
Confessions. 

We are living in the midst of a world-revolution. Excava- 
tion and philology have resurrected the books of the Old 
Testament. ‘The Patriarchs and Noah’s Flood, the old Kings 
of Babylon and Egypt, are no longer shadows from a long past 
but the re-discovered figures of flesh and blood which they once 
were to the writers of the Bible narratives themselves. It is a 
second spring, a new Renaissance. What St. Paul says of the 
Jews as a nation is not less true of their prophetical books. 


If their fall be the riches of the world and their loss 
the wealth of the nations how much more shall be their 
own fulness? . . . For if the rejection of them were 
the reconciling of the world what shall the receiving of 
them back again be but life from the dead ? (Rom. xi. 
12, 15). 


We have lived to witness a world revolution not only with 
regard to the Books of the Bible but also with regard to the 
original traditional histories of all nations. In 1795 Wolf proved 
to the men of his day that Homer was written by a syndicate of 
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poets. But from the hour that Schliemann re-discovered the 
original Troy there has been a gradual and universal return to 
the unity of Homer. Travelling upon inductions made by 
Beaufort, and confirmed by the conjectures of Ihne, Niebuhr 
disproved the history of the Kings of Rome, starting with 
Romulus. Lanciani now shows the tomb of Romulus. And 
the Servian wall and the Cloaca Maxima of earliest Rome are no 
longer disputed. In the same way the German mythopoeic 
fancy discovered reasons whereby Menes, the first King of Egypt, 
and Minos, an old-time King of Crete, were mythological sym- 
bols corresponding to manu, the Sanscrit for “ man.” But the 
coffin of King Menes, found by de Morgan, and the throne as 
well as throne room of King Minos, found by Sir Arthur Evans, 
are with us today. Such is what Gibbon called the perspicacity 
of criticism which in all these instances has transformed truth 
into conjecture ! 

It has been the same with the Old Testament. It was once 
upon a time untrue to the historic facts. (1) Deuteronomy was 
a forgery of the times of Hezekiah, probably the work of Jere- 
miah himself. (2) The second part of Isaiah was written up as 
a sham prophecy hundreds of years after the first and palmed 
off on a credulous (was it a credulous ?) world as Isaiah’s own. 
(3) Daniel was a very late forgery, some 400 years after the times 
he wrote of, concocted for political ends, under the name of a 
seer of the last things, though most of it has already come true ! 
(4) Genesis was compiled rather than composed so long after the 
events that it took three clumsy forgers, living about the year 
750 B.c. and called J, E and P, to weave a tissue of tales so im- 
probable that after 4,000 years their truth can be tested by 
documents reaching back contemporaneously with these very 
early narratives to about 3000 B.c.! Yet such was the hypo- 
thesis assumed till yesterday (and still assumed by the not very 
scholarly editors of Dr. Gore’s Commentary on the Bible and 
Apocrypha) as “ the assured results of the Higher Criticism !” 

Today no serious student of Assyriology holds any such 
view. “ The historic accuracy of the Old Testament ” is one of 
the slogans of the new school. Before the Oxford Oriental 
Congress met in August of 1928 many of its most distinguished 
members sent to the Daily Telegraph their opinion of the new 
discoveries, Sir Charles Marston condemned as so absurd the 
Higher Critical theory of “ folk-lore ” in the Bible that he classed 
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it as “ pre-War scholastic débris ”” made in Germany and refuted 
by “the more reliable evidence of the pick and spade.” He 
specially cited “ the mistakes of the Higher Critics which archzo- 
logical discoveries have laid bare.”” Among these he placed the 
supposed late dating of the Book of Daniel. “ Let them,” he 
said, “ take up the challenge of Professor Sayce and Sir Flinders 
Petrie!” (D.T., Aug. 8, 9, 16, 1928). Mr. J. W. Crowfoot, 
excavator at Jerusalem, announced that modern discovery had 
“ disposed for all time ” of these critical methods and that the 
Bible texts had generally re-emerged enriched beyond measure 
(Aug. 10). Sir Flinders Petrie defended as “ real history ” the 
Books of Joshua, Judges and Kings as records “ consistent with 
the known facts ” (Aug. 11). The present Professor of Assyrian 
at Oxford (Dr. §. H. Langdon) derided the weakness of modern 
criticism in its “ reckless tendency to correct the Hebrew 
text.” He specially defended the Book of Genesis as the result 
of “ a mass of tablets ” dating as far back as B.c. 2169 (Aug. 13). 
Professor Sayce repeated the fact that the finds at Tel-el-Amarna 
alone had “ shattered ” the fabric of the Higher Criticism of the 
Old Testament ” and that “the old assumptions upon which 
the sceptical criticism of the past was founded have been shown 
to be baseless” (Aug. 14). Mr. Leonard Woolley held that 
“ the attacks made on the Bible by the Modernist school 

were primarily directed against its historical value” but that 
“‘ with the experience of recent years we can safely affirm that 
the facts are there.” ‘‘ Our knowledge,” he proceeded, “ of the 
material world in which lived the Patriarchs of the Old Testa- 
ment is entirely new and is increased every year by the results of 

excavation in Bible countries ” (Aug. 15). 

Hardly had this interesting series of first-rate contributions 
to the Daily Telegraph ceased when the Oriental Congress met at 
Oxford on August 27th of the same year. On the second day 
Professor Langdon, as President of his own Assyrian section, 
stated that recent discoveries at Accad and in Assyria and Hittite 
lands had literally “ revolutionised ” the whole study of “ ancient 
history” and “ Biblical criticism.” He justly claimed for 
Assyriology the title of “ Queen of historical research” and 
pointed in five cases to developments that recovered whole 
dynasties of sovereigns from “ pre-diluvian times down to the 
third century ” B.c., which “ made Assyriology the safest guide 
in ancient chronology.” Professor Yahuda read a paper on 
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Egyptian words throwing a contemporary light on the language, 
so largely mixed with Egyptian, in the Books of Genesis and 
Exodus. (See The Times’ full report for August 28th, 1928.) 
Dr. Jacob ridiculed and satisfactorily explained away the 
supposed “two” narratives of the Flood. Sayce had already 
tried his practised hand on this subject, proving that if the 
difficulties had to be got over by inventing a theory of three 
editors living at about 750 B.c. then how could any one explain 
the same difficulties (which required that theory) already occur- 
ring in a single Babylonian document of about the date 3000 B.c. ? 
While these remarkable avowals of the trustworthiness and 
integrity of the Old Testament were being made by the first 
scholars of the day, it was a singular misfortune that the slenderly 
equipped editors of Dr. Gore’s unfortunate Commentary on the 
Bible and Apocrypha (S.P.C.K., 16s.) opened their campaign 
against the truth of the Bible the same year, almost the same 
month, and regaled the press with sensational head-lines of the _ 

following order : 
Tueotocians Deciare Storizs To BE IMPOSSIBLE. 

Tue a Lecenp. Anciican Verpict. 
Mytus oF JonaH, THE WHALE AND THE ARK. 
(Daily Mail, Dec. 30, 1928.) 


Yet ere this singular performance appeared Professor Lang- 
don had announced to Europe and America his remarkable 


find of the original traces of Noah’s Flood; while Professor 
Pinches had written : 
As in the case of the Book of Jonah, the critics attack the 
Book of Daniel, aiming through them their shafts at the 
Churches. (Pinches, pref. to Boutflower’s In and Around 
the Book of Daniel, S.P.C.K., 1923.) 


Alas that, in this case, the Church was but attacking from 
within the precious treasure of which she is “ witness and 
keeper,” namely, “ Holy Writ ” (Arr. XX). Thus is the battle 
once more set in array between the two schools, that of believers 
in a faith that rests on written evidence and that of a school of 
sceptics whose conclusions repose on a series of high-sounding 
shibboleths. To the Eusebiuses and Jeromes and Origens of an 
earlier day have now succeeded the students of archeology and 
decipherers of ancient scripts. “ They search the Scriptures 
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daily whether these things be so; therefore many of them be- 
lieve” (Acts xvii. 11). For the Celsuses and Marcions and 
Porphyrys, who bent their utmost energies to extirpating the 
truth of the written record, have now been substituted the leaders 
of the Churches who draw men off the records of truth in order 
that they may the more firmly bind them to their own theological 
shibboleths. Cardinal Manning frankly stated this to be the 
object of the Church of Rome : 


[At first] I erroneously maintained that the old and 
true Rule of Faith is Scripture and Antiquity and I 
rejected as new and untenable two other rules of faith— 
first, private judgment, . . . and, secondly, the 
interpretations of the living Church. . . . I then 
saw that all appeals to Scripture alone or to Scripture and 
Antiquity . . . are no more than appeals from the 
Divine Voice of the living Church and, therefore, essen- 
tially rationalistic. . . . The Blessed Sacrament of 
the Altar . . . this it is which renders the text of 
Holy Scripture . . . less necessary to the disciples 
of the Church of Jesus Christ. . . . The master-error 
of the Reformation was the fallacy . . . that Chris- 
tianity was to be derived from the Bible. . . . It was 
the charge of the Reformers that the Catholic doctrines 
were not primitive and their pretension was to revert to 
Antiquity. But the appeal to Antiquity is a treason and 
a heresy, It is a treason because it rejects the Divine 
Voice of the Church at this hour and a heresy because it 
denies that Voice to be divine (Manning, Temporal Mtsston 
of the Holy Ghost, Introd. and chs. iv, v). 


Dr. Gore’s Commentary, though issued by the S.P.C.K., 
was largely financed by the English Church Union, a Society 
that exists for the hope of re-uniting the Church of England 
with Rome. Here, then, are the same methods being employed— 
to make men distrust the written record of God’s original revela- 
tion to man in the hope that man may be seduced into believing 
that it was no revelation at all! But what are the facts of the 
case? To accept the Higher Critical decisions in the light of 
modern discovery would be to ask a miracle. What? Are 
books, ex hypothesi written up by other than their supposed 
authors and at supposedly later dates than at those which they 
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profess, capable of being proved (as they have proved) to be 
authentic witnesses of events so long anterior to the records ? 
That is to ask mankind to believe an impossibility. But that is 
the kind of whimsical folly to which the unbelieving school of 
modern Christians so-called is treating the reasoning world of 
today. In proof of this let us take two formidable instances. 


I. Genesis, ch. xiv. 


This document is notoriously so old that it is one of the 
oldest Hittite or Canaanite portions of the Book of Genesis. 
It names five kings who contended in battle against the other 
four. It names a certain Melchizedek, a tenth king, whom an 
early and accurate tradition (repeated in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews) claims to have been set on his throne “ without a 
father or mother ” of royal birth—that is, solely by the good will 
of the King of Egypt. It describes accurately the locality as 
“ abounding in wells of bitumen ” (A.V. “ full of slime pits”) . 
and rightly names the God of the Hebrews by the Patriarchal 
title of El Shaddai or “ God Most High.” (Cp. the use of shedim, 
which recurs in connection with the same epoch of the Penta- 
teuchal writings at Deut. xxxii. 17 and quoted at Psa. cvi. 37.) 
The chronology, too, suits all the circumstances attaching to the 
royal names. And the date we are able thus to fix at about 
2000 B.c.—precisely the date which synchronises with Abraham’s 
visit to Palestine from Ur of the Chaldees. The names, says 
Sir Gaston Maspéro, all synchronise also. Amraphel is Ham- 
murabi. Arioch is Eriaku, the equivalent of Rim Sin. Tidal, 
King of Nations, is Tida’lo of Gutium, or else the form Tidcal 
may be (with Sayce, Pinches and Hommel) identified with Tudk- 
hula, an ally of Kudurlagamar, who is, of course, Chedorlaomer. 


From the outset Assyriologists have never doubted 
the historical accuracy of this chapter. And they have 
connected the facts which it contains with those which 
seem to be revealed by the Assyrian monuments (Maspéro’s 
The Struggle of the Nations, pp.47, 49; ed. Sayce; S.P.C.K. 
IIo). 


Professor Pinches accepts these facts, adding what is of real 
importance in this issue—that the very name of God among 
the Babylonians of this date, namely, Yaum-ilu, corresponds 
precisely to the Hebrew Fah Elohim of the Book of Genesis, but 
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(as Exod. vi. 3 reminds us) used only “ in special cases ” (O. T. in 
Light of Hist. Records of Ass. and Bab., 2nd ed., p. 199n.). He 
also tells us that, such was the ignorance of the Jews of the Exile 
as to the identification of these old localities in their Hebrew 
history, they actually confounded Ur of the Chaldees with the 
earlier Uru (an impossible feat in philology) instead of recognising 
the more certain identification of Ur with Mugheir (pronounced 
Umqueer) ! 

Now how does this all square with Higher Critical preten- 
sions? Here is an admittedly early passage, correct in all 
details, yet one that managed to survive and to fall into the hands 
of Jews at the Exile. And they knew so little of the real facts 
so long passed away that they confounded one place name with 
another because of a similarity of sound! In maintaining a 
late date for this chapter Driver here leaned upon Wellhausen, 
whose theory was shaken by these discoveries. Wellhausen 
admitted that he never looked into the matter for himself but 
depended on Néldeke. And Néldeke left the matter to settle 
itself rather than disturb the hypothesis. Such are the arts by 
which history is transmuted into legend! A more striking 
defeat for the shibboleths of the schools occurs in the case of 


II. Dantet, ch. v. 


This book has long been the cock-pit of theological strife, 
till today the Higher Critical theory of its lateness, postponed 
even to Maccabean days—that is, four hundred years beyond its 
proper date—must at last be abandoned. Yet the critics still 
fight for this last straw of their theory with a persistency worthy 
of a better cause. Let us put their theory to an acid test—the 
new-found documents contemporaneous with the events ! 

Three recent works have in turn contributed to the true 
dating of the Book of Daniel. The first is Mr. C. Boutflower’s 
In and Around the Book of Daniel (S.P.C.K., 1923; 1s. net). 
The importance of this work lies less in its argument than in its 
illustrations of Greek influence on the times in which the Book 
of Daniel was composed. For example, Nebuchadnezzar drew 
from Ionia (in Hebrew Favan, A.V. “ Greece”) Greek mer- 
cenaries to fill his armies and to cut his medallions and gems. 
Of these last, one of Nebuchadnezzar is the most remarkable. 
Thus were introduced into Babylon the Greek names of musical 
instruments from Ionia, three of which appear in Daniel iii with 
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their Greek names transliterated first into Assyrian and thence 
into Hebrew, thus retaining their original phonetic values. It 
is here that the critics have fallen into their own trap. Ignorant 
that Greek was known to Nebuchadnezzar’s day they rushed to 
the conclusion that Greek words in a book of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
time spelt the influence of later Maccabean times ! 

Mr. Boutflower’s work suggested the necessity of an earlier 
date for Daniel than hitherto admitted. Dr. J. A. Montgomery, 
in the International Critical Commentary on the Book of Daniel, 
followed. He approached the subject from the Higher Critical 
side. But in the course of publishing a full-length defence of the 
Higher Critical point of view he received from Dr. Dougherty, 
Professor of Assyrian at Yale, an advance copy in MS. of his 
forthcoming work on Nabonidus and Belshazzar (Yale and Oxford, 
1929). Unable to re-write the whole of his work, Dr. Mont- 
gomery paused. He definitely “broke” for ever with the 
Maccabean date as regards the whole Book of Daniel (pref.) and 
admitted that 


Archzology has inspired a considerable revival of 
the defence of the Auruenticity of the book . . . 
and . . . exhibits the Reaction toward recognition 
of a far greater amount of Historica, TrapiTion in the 


book than the elder criticism had allowed (p. 109). 


That statement is hardly fair to his great fellow-workers in 
this field. For Lenormant held at the last a view approaching 
this reversion to the orthodox position. And the German Jeremias 
had written so far back as in 1904 the following adequate summary 
of the whole question : 


Danizt. This prophetical book has been repeatedly 
revised. The elements in their original form belong to 
the period of the Exile. The Hebrew canon, therefore, 
correctly places the Book after Ezekiel and Septuagint 
before Ezra (Jeremias’ O. 7. in Light of the Anc. East, 
vol. ii, 299; ed. C. H. W. Johns, Eng. Tr., 1911). 

However, here was a concession in favour of a return 
“towards” the traditional date. How far further would Dr. 
Montgomery go? He accepts the “ third century” 3.c. for 
certain (p. 96). He would even go with Driver to the “ fourth 
century” B.c. (p. 15). This date is, of course, fatal to their 
position as critics demanding the Maccabean date or something 
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like it. On pp. 14, 20 he will go as far back as the “ fifth century ” 
B.c. That brings us to the age of Ezra and Nehemiah. But 
what about the fifth chapter of the Book of Daniel with its 
“ historic accuracy ” and correct local “ Babylonian scenery ” ? 
Well, such “ definite historical tradition ” allows of “ excellent 
modern scholars defending the TRADITIONAL POSITION ” (pp. 67, 
72, 93, 58)!! He even thinks that the Persian words in the 
Book point back to “ Babylonia,” and not to Palestine, for the 
original compilation of the Book (p. 22). 
So far, so good, But more is yet tocome. Dr. Dougherty 
issued his Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar (Yale and Oxford 
University Press, 1929) at the end of last year. In this work he 
places side by side all the material available for arriving at the 
original date. First comes the Nabonidus Chronicle, next the 
Cyrus Cylinder, thirdly, the Persian Verse Account of Nabonidus 
in cuneiform and all three written at the time or soon after the 
siege of Babylon by Cyrus in 538 B.c. Then comes Herodotus 
writing about 400 B.c., followed by Xenophon about the year 
360 B.c., followed by the Graeco-Babylonian Berossus, a priest 
of the temple of Bel, who wrote about 250 B.c. Now if Daniel 
were written at a later date still, how is it that his narrative is 
correct in details which the other authors living so much nearer 
the times ignore? For example, not one of them names Bel- 
shazzar. Nor is the historical setting so accurate as that given 
by the author of Daniel. Whereas, on the other hand, the 
Book of Daniel by its genuine local accuracy corrects or explains 
the others. Thus Belshazzar seems to have been the King of 
Babylonia de facto, while his father Nabonidus was King of 
Babylon de jure—his father having entrusted to him the “ king- 
-ship ” (sarrutam) at an early stage in his public career. It was 
Sidney Smith (Bab. Hist. Texts, pp. 84 seq., 1924) who first 
discovered this fact. Moreover, through his father’s marriage 
into the house of Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar seems to have been 
able to claim Nebuchadnezzar as his “ grandfather ”—a word 
for which there is no nearer title in Hebrew or Aramaic than 
“father.” ‘This concession to the accuracy of the account even 
Dr. Driver was willing to make. But note what is Professor 
Dougherty’s final conclusion after a most interesting and 
peculiarly meticulous survey of the whole field before him : 
Belshazzar was acting as co-regent when Babylon was 
captured. On this assumption there were two sovereigns 
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in the kingdom at the time. Nabonidus was the titular 
ruler of the nation, but Belshazzar . . . was the 
second ruler, . . . Daniel . . . being made the 
“third ruler in the kingdom.” . . . Of all non- 
Babylonian records . . . the fifth chapter of Daniel 
ranks next to cuneiform literature in Accuracy (author’s 
italics), . . . The Scriptural account may be inter- 
preted as excelling. . . . The total information 
found in all available . . . documents Later than the 
cuneiform texts of the sixth century B.c. . . . could 
not have provided the necessary material for the historical 
framework cf the fifth chapter of Daniel (Dougherty, 
Nabonidus and Belshazzar, pp. 186-200). 

When the present writer asked Sayce how he proposed to 
get round evidence like this, Sayce wrote at once accepting 
Dougherty’s book as finally “ authoritative” and adding the 
following significant words, which he allows to be quoted from 
his private letter to the present writer : 


The bankruptcy of the Higher Criticism when 


tested by the discoveries and facts of scientific archeology 
. . has been complete in Western Asia as well as in 
Greece (Sayce, letter, Sep. 14, 1929). 
And that is precisely what this article set out to establish. 
Q.E.D. 


A. H. T. Crarxe. 
The Rectory, Devizes. 


THE CHARIOT AND THE PENTATEUCH 


Tue great Cambridge Ancient History is sometimes very reckless 
in its treatment of Bible statements, especially the chapter in 
Vol. II on “ The Rise of Israel,” by Dr. Stanley Cook. Never- 
theless it is a wonderful compendium, which has placed the key of 
knowledge in the hands of ordinary people about a great variety of 
interesting topics. ‘ Chariots ” are a case in point. We wonder 
if any reader has been seized with the same curiosity as the writer 
of this article. Studies in the authorship of the Pentateuch 
somehow led him to be anxious to know when the first wheeled 
vehicles ran upon this world’s roads, andwhere. Theconnection 
between chariots and the date of Genesis may not appear very 
obvious, but perhaps it will become clearer ere we are done. In 
pursuing his quest the writer consulted all the leading available 
encyclopedias, English, Frenchand German, and the great Bible 
dictionaries. Their information proved extraordinarily con- 
flicting, and often very meagre ; asitnowturnsout, very misleading 
too. The French and German books proved the most glaringly 
inaccurate of all. The fullest and most definite was the 
Encyclopedia Biblica. “Egypt,” it says, s.v. Chariot, “ was 
the land from which the Hebrews obtained their supply ” ; and, 
somewhat characteristically ignoring Genesis, it adds: “ Before 
the eighteenth dynasty, 1500 B.c., chariots and horses were 
unknown in Egypt.” It also assigned to the Hittites a chief place 
in introducing chariots into Syria from Egypt, somewhere about 
the fifteenth century B.c. That pretty well sums up ordinary, 
scholarly opinion until quite lately. But, thanks tothe Cambridge 
historians and others, the mists have rolled away and the true 
facts begin to emerge. 

Even the Cambridge histories are already out of date. For, | 
at Kishin Iraq, in January, 1928, the Americans discovered two 
chariot wheels, pre-Sumerian, i.e., of actually 3200 B.c. or earlier. 
They are wooden discs two feet in diameter, with rims two inches 
deep, and studded with copper nails on the outer surface. The 
width between the wheels is 4 ft.6 in. They were found in two 
tombs—complete four and two-wheeled chariots, with the bodies 
of four wheels and one platform perfect. The felloes of these 
wheels are secured to the solid wood by copper nails with large 
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round heads, and the axle turns with the wheel. These are by far 
the oldest chariots known. The Camb. Anc. Hist., 1, 311, says: 
the chariot appears about 2,000 B.c., when we find the men of 
Babylon going to war in chariots drawn by asses. But such 
vehicles were of little consequence or use till the arrival of the 
horse. The trained horse was first broken in in the Far East, 
and, says our History, had an influence upon man’s progress not 
less marked than that of the motor car or the aeroplane. 

The Hittites had much to do with the introduction of the 
horse. Whendotheycomein? Here too our histories have been 
quite revolutionised within the last few years. Prof. Frederic 
Hrozny, of Prag., our latest authority, art. Hittites, in Encyclop. 
Britan., 1929, is quite confident they were Indo-European in race, 
even as we are; and he is fairly confident he has found traces of 
them even in the twenty-fifth century s.c. What is interesting 
to us is, that, at the very outset of his article, he accepts all the 
Old Testament references to the Hittites as historical, with 
“confirmation ” for them in Egyptian evidence. These Hittites 
seem to have had their cradle among the glens of Asia Minor. 
The Cambridge History says they first dawn upon us at Accad 
near Babylon, about 1926 8.c. But, says Don. Mackenzie, Anct. 
Civilisation (1927), 142, the Hammurabi dynasty in Babylon was 
brought to an end by a Hittite raid from Boghaz Keui, their 
capital; and a tablet of the famous Hammurabi himself, he of the 
well-known Code, saya century earlier, shows usthe horse already 
in Babylon. ‘These early Babylonians dubbed it “ the ass from the 
East,” whilst the Hittites called it more vaguely “ the beast from 
the East.” 

The Cambridge History is clear that it was the Kassite (Indo- 
European) race from the further East who introduced the horse 
to the Mesopotamian plains. This must have been long before 
these Kassites became lords in Mesopotamia (say 1750 B.c.). For 
it is no less clear that the well-known invasion of Egypt by the 
Hyksos or Shepherd Kings from Mesopotamia took place 
before 1800 B.c., and these Hyksos then for the first time intro- 
duced horses and chariots into Egypt. Indeed they largely owed 
the remarkable success of their invasion to their possession and 
skilled use of these. “‘ The deft craftsmen of Egypt soon mastered 
the art of chariot making ” (Camb. Anc. Hist., Il, 43); and 
chariots were speedily in use there for war, for state purposes, and 
for travel. The new Encyclop. Britan., 1929, s.v. Carriage, 
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confirms this: “ As early as 1500 B.c. the Egyptian two-wheeled 
chariot had reached a high state of perfection.” The chariot’s use 
soon extended to Asia Minor and Greece ; and the aged Nestor, 
Iliad iv, 303-308, suggests that chariots were already old- 
fashioned—wde xai of rpdrepot, 

And now we must come tothe connectionof all this with the 
date of the Pentateuch. More radical Old Testament critics 
incline to set little value upon the historical statements in the 
Pentateuch, because they hold them to belong to a period long 
after the events they narrate, and to be deeply tinged by religious 
prejudice. More conservative scholars contend strongly for the 
substantial historicity of the Old Testament narratives, and 
insist that, in substance, they must have existed in writing long 
before the radical school allow. It is almost undisputed that 
Joseph lived in Egypt in the days of the Hyksos kings. And if 
our Genesis were in no part put in writing till nearly a thousand 
years after the days of Joseph, as many, perhaps most Old 
Testament critics contend, then the writers would be more than 
likely to make anachronisms, and to mention things as existing in 
use long before they actually did. It is therefore noteworthy 
that there is no reference in Genesis either to horses or to wheeled 
vehicles until we meet Joseph in Egypt; so that old Genesis is 
here much more accurate than the new Encyclop. Biblica. 

In Genesis we have three references to chariots, xli. 43, xlvi. 
29, 1.9; and the Hebrew word there is practically the same as 
that used in Egypt in Joseph’s day. In Hebrew it is merkabah, 
in Egyptian, markabata. This last is plainly a loan word from the 
Semitic speech which the Shepherd Kings must have brought 
with them from Babylon. The references in Genesis are thus very 

_nearly the earliest authentic notices of horsed chariots in history. 
The same is true about the “ waggons” in Genesis xlvi. 19. 
These were simpler vehicles with solid wheels, fit for carrying all 
Jacob’s plenishings down to Egypt. The Hebrew word a’glab 
merely denotes a thing that rolls on wheels ; and here again the 
Egyptian word agartha is in root the same, and plainly a loan 
word from the Semites too. 

Speaking of anachronisms, the mention of “ children of 
Heth,” that is, stray settlers of Hittite blood, at Hebron, in the 
days of Abraham, Genesis xxiii., has been widely held as a glaring 
case of anachronism, or at any rate, as a great puzzle; because, 
until recently, the Hittites had never been heard of outside the 
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Old Testament till after 1500 8.c., or, say, six hundred years 
after Abraham. But now, as we have seen, Prof. Hrozny holds 
that we have traces of them long before Abraham ; and both he _ 
and Don. Mackenzie accept the Genesis references to the Hittites 
as quite authentic. So Genesis xxiii. actually gives us one of the 
very earliest mentions in history of those mysterious yet mighty and 
chariot-loving Hittites, who, we now know, formed once upon a 
time one of the great empires of the world. 

Even more confidently, and until very recently, the mention 
of Philistines in Genesis xxvi., in the days of Isaac, was pointed 
to asa plain anachronism. But Dr. R. H. Hall, a high authority, 
in Camb. Anc. Hist., U1, 294, is clear as to “ the appearance of 
Philistines on the Phestus disk in the Middle Minoan (Cretan) 
period, not later than 1600 B.c.”; whilst hitherto Philistines 
had been denied as found in history till after 1200 B.c. It is 
now well ascertained that the Philistines were of Cretan origin 
and that Abimelech, name of the Philistine king of Gerar in 
Genesis xxvi., is “simply the title given to every Cretan 
Commissioner sent there to take charge.” The date of Isaac is 
of course before 1600 B.c., so that we cannot yet speak of the 
early finding of Philistines in Palestine as confidently as we can of 
the Hittites. But the diligent excavations now going on at Beth 
Pelet under the veteran Flinders Petrie, give us great hope that 
the sought-for early evidence will soon be forthcoming. 


James B. Jounston. 


Edinburgh. 


JOHN CALVIN’S VIEW OF REVELATION 


Just herein lay the genius of Calvin—that out of the confusion 
and turmoil, out of the extravagances which followed upon the 
initial disruption from the Mother Church of Rome, he was 
able to bring to the light a statement of the Christian faith so 
fresh and eloquent (one writer calls the Institutes a continuous 
oration) so penetratingly logical and coherent, but withal so 
warm (because it welled up from his throbbing heart) that his 
own and subsequent times have owned him as “ the theologian ” 
of the Reformation. 

By natural constitution and the fullness of time, he was to 
be for Protestant Christendom as inevitably its systematiser as 
were Augustine and Aquinas in their respective centuries the 
organisers of the Catholic Christian faith. In this sense then, 
he can be classified only with them. Upon him, as we look back, 
we can clearly see that the prophet’s mantle had come to rest." 

Apart from the fact that both Luther and Zwingli were, as 
compared with Calvin, pioneers in the Reformation movement, 
and that Calvin therefore found the fruits of their lives’ labours 
at hand as a foundation to build upon, Calvin possessed a charac- 
teristically French organising genius, nourished to its full power 
through his legal studies, which put him, in relation to the 
Reformation movement of thought, in a place entirely by himself. 
The prince of Reformation theologians—this is the title allowed 
to John Calvin almost universally. 

But in thus relating him with Aquinas, we should not have 
it understood that he was in any sense the promulgator of the 
scholastic method in theology. The lineal descendant of that 
method within Protestantism, in as far as a succession can be 
truly traced at all, is Martin Luther. He it was who carried 
with him into his thinking scholastic forms and conceptions, 
let alone the large appropriation of phraseology which he took 
word for word (pene ad verbum) from the scholastics.* Not that 


z ee Philip, History of the Christian Church, vol. III, p. 260, says : 
easily takes the lead among the systematic expounders of the Reformed 
system are Christian ‘doctrine. He is scarcely inferior to Augustine among the fathers, or Thomas 
Aquinas among the schoolmen, and more methodical and symmetrical than either. Melanchthon, 


himeelf the prince of Lutheran divines and “‘ the Preceptor of Germany” called him emphatically 
“the theologian.’*’ 


2 Doumergue, E. “ Jean Calvin, Les hommes et les choses de son temps,’ Vol. IV, 
Note 2, where the author quotes Melanchthon’s testimony with regard to the scholastic i 
imbibed by Luther. 
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Calvin was not versed in scholastic lore, nor that the stiff logical 
reasoning processes which, in spite of the empty results, scholas- 
ticism nevertheless left as a legacy to after times, had escaped - 
Calvin. On the contrary there can be no doubt that Calvin 
everywhere in his writings “ betrays his philosophic training ; 
but nowhere has he ever presented a philosophy.”* No judg- 
ment is so far from the truth as that which declares Calvin’s 
theology to be a system of metaphysics of a highly speculative 
sort. If there is anything he was not it is that he was a philo- 
sopher first and a theologian only afterwards. 
If he used reason and dialectics, he did so in vindication of 
a world-view to which he had come independently of them— 
namely, through his own Spirit-wrought experience of the truth 
of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as the sole 
rule for faith and practice. As a theologian Calvin was first and 
always a Biblical theologian, and consequently allowing Scripture 
to determine his views, he was always most positive in his con-. 
victions, and uttered them as being not his own, but as those of 
the Holy Spirit, whom he acknowledged as their author, and who 
brought him certainty, not primarily in his intellectual views, 
but first of all in the experiences of his heart. In his great 
Institutes, for example, “ La partie spéculative manque presque 
complétement : le premier livre repose sur observation du coeur 
humain et sur la Bible, et non sur l’analyse de l’Etre absolu. 
L’Institution n’est pas une ceuvre scientifique, au sens 
actueldu mot. . . . Calvin veut atteindre un but pratique ; 
il vise 4 un résultat immédiat et détermine ; il veut former des 
Chrétiens; son intention est plus éducative que scientifique.””* 
His object being, as we have thus seen, practical in the 
highest degree, rather than speculative, “ par une explication 
magistrale des Ecritures, il en déduit un organisme de concep- 
tions purement religieuses.”* Scripture itself, therefore, did not 
weigh with compelling power upon Calvin as ultimate authority, 
because it was perspicuous from the intellectual standpoint. 
Indeed, Calvin acknowledged much in Scripture as beyond his 
mind’s comprehension, but took it as revelation, because the 
testimony of the Holy Spirit impressed upon him as a believer 
its divinity. Admirably does Schaff sum up what we have thus 


T Quoted by Doumergue (ibid), p. 21, from Th. Krticke. “ Die Entstehung und Bedeutung von 
Calvins Unterricht in der Christlichen fa Religion,” * in the Reformirte Kirchenzeitung, 1898, p. 229. 


2 Quoted by Doumergue (ibid), p. 22, from Dielthey, the well-known Berlin philosopher. 
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far observed. ‘“‘ Calvin’s thedlogy,” he says, “is based upon a 
thorough knowledge of the Scriptures. He was the ablest exegete 
among the Reformers, and his commentaries rank among the 
very best of ancient and modern times. His theology, therefore, 
is biblical rather than scholastic, and has all the freshness of an 
enthusiastic devotion to the truths of God’s Word. At the 
same time he was a consummate logician and dialectician. . . 
He built up a body of doctrines which is called after him, and 
which obtained symbolical authority through some of the leading 
Reformed Confessions of Faith.”* 

A peer amongst theologians, he was not such by virtue of 
being a spiritual son of any of the medizval scholastic prophets, 
who in turn were sons of the great Aristotle, and who passed on 
to modern philosophy the learning of the ancient philosophers. 
Rather, Calvin struck into a long neglected road in the fashioning 
of his system of theology—namely, that of the pure grammatico- 
historical exegesis of the Word of God, which with him was the 
one and only task of the Christian theologian. The result of 
the systematic application of this rule to the Scriptures resulted 
in the creation of the Institutes of the Christian Religion, in 1536, 
which, though in after years was filled out in greater detail, was 
intact as a system from its first appearance. Beza, his biographer, 
says, “‘ In the doctrine which he delivered at first, Calvin persisted 
steadily to the last, scarcely making any change.”* Hence Schaff 
puts it, “ His Institutes came like Minerva in full panoply out of 
the head of Jupiter.’ 

Nor was it for his own immediate day only that it was to 
serve as the text-book of Protestant theological thought. It 
was to serve as a powerful stabilising force during several centuries 
of subsequent political, economic, intellectual, and religious 
upheaval—the very creator of a singular and unique culture and 
civilisation in Europe and America which is with us even today 
in a larger measure than we realise. Concerning these Institutes 
in the form in which they last came from the hands of Calvin 
in the edition of 1559, Stahelin has declared: “ In dieser letzten 
Gestalt hat das Werk die dogmatische Entwicklung der refor- 
mierten Kirche fast zwei Jahrhunderte lang vollstandig beherrscht 
und ist zugleich mit seiner reichen exegetischen Begriindung und 

* Schaff, Philip, ibid, p. 261. 
2 Schaff, Philip, ibid, p. 262, quoting Beza in note 2. 
3 Ibid, p. 262. 
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seiner scharfsinnigen Widerlegung der rémischen und der 
Schwarmgeistischen Irrtiimer die hauptsaichliche Riistkammer 

esen aus der die reformierten Theologen, besonders in 
Frankreich sowohl fiir ihre praktischen Aufgaben wie fiir ihre 
Polemik die geeignete Aufleitung holen konnten.”* To study 
Calvin’s theology, then, means to study the source of the con- 
trolling theological thought in Europe until the rise of rationalism 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

Nowhere is it more obviously true than with Calvin, that 
the view which a theologian assumes on the subject of revelation, 
not only colours, but determines in the most vital way his entire 
theological system. One cannot miss observing this with refer- 
ence to Calvin, because in the very first nine chapters of his 
Institutes he places as the indispensable ground for his entire 
subsequent construction, a comprehensive exposition of the 
sources and guarantee of the knowledge of God and divine things. 
Accordingly we find here given “ the plan of a complete structure 
of Christian Apologetics.’” 

The starting point of Calvin’s entire system as worked out 
in the Institutes of the Christian Religion® is that “ the end for 
which all men are born and live is to know God ” (Bk. I; III. 3) 
and that all men everywhere and at all times have been endowed 
with the capacity to understand and develop an acquaintance 
with God. This is the semen religionis which is inherent in the 
very constitution of human nature. (I, II and III.) “ We lay 
it down as a position not to be controverted, that the human 
mind, even by natural instinct, possesses some sense of a Deity. 
For that no man might shelter himself under the pretext of 
ignorance, God hath given to all some apprehension of his 
existence (Rom, i. 20) ” (Bk. I; III. 1). 

But “ while experience testifies that the seeds of religion are 
sown by God in every heart, we scarcely find one man in a hundred 
who cherishes what he has received, and not one in whom they 
grow to maturity, . . . but all degenerate from the true 
knowledge of him,” and that partly because of ignorance and 
partly because of intentional wickedness. But even this ignorance 

— R., art. “Calvin,” in Realencyklopadie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche," 
ormation. 
3 The edition of the Institutes (E.T.) which I shall use throughout this exposition is that of 
John Allen, sixth American edition, revised and corrected, published by the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication and Sabbath-School Work, 1921. 
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does not excuse one from guilt, because it, too, has its roots in 
pride and vanity, so that the result is that instead of receiving 
or accepting the representations God gives of himself, men 
form conceptions of God according to their own presumptuous 
imaginations. Ignorance of God as he really is, then, grounds 
itself in man’s presumptuous attempt, through the human reason 
to fashion his own notion of God, from which it follows that 
“ they worship not him, but a figment of their own brains in his 
stead ” (Bk. I; IV. 1). Men should rather recognise that “ the 
Divine Will is the perpetual rule to which true religion ought 
to be conformed; that God ever continues like himself; that 
he is no spectre or phantasm, to be metamorphosed according 
to the fancy of every individual” (Bk. I; IV. 3). Yet for all 
this presumptuous idolatry which men engage in, “ that seed, 
which it is impossible to eradicate, a sense of the existence of a 
Deity, yet remains; but so corrupted as to produce only the 
worst of fruits ” (Bk. I; IV. 4). 

Still, “ as the perfection of a happy life consists in the know- 
ledge of God, that no man might be precluded from attaining 
felicity, God hath not only sown in the minds of men the seed 
of religion, already mentioned, but hath manifested himself in 
the formation of every part of the world, and daily presents 
himself to public view, in such a manner, that they cannot open 
their eyes without being constrained to behold him ” (Bk. I; 
V. 1). Whereupon Calvin enumerates some of the evidences of 
God’s power and wisdom as displayed in outer nature, as that 
“ there is not an atom of the world in which you cannot behold 
some brilliant sparks at least of his glory, . . . for the exact 
symmetry of the universe is a mirror, in which we may contem- 
plate the otherwise invisible God ” (Bk. I; V. 1). 

Nor is this all, for “ some philosophers of antiquity teat 
justly called man a microcosm, or world in miniature ; because 
he is an eminent specimen of the power, goodness, and wisdom 
of God, and contains in him wonders enough to occupy the 
attention of our minds ” (Bk. I; v.3). ‘“‘ Whence we conclude * 
this to be the right way, and the best method of seeking God ; 
not from presumptuous curiosity to attempt an examination of 
his essence, which is rather to be adored than too curiously in- 
vestigated ; but to contemplate him in his works, in which he 
approaches and familiarises, and, in some measure, communicates 


himself to us” (Bk. I; V. 9), and what is more necessary and 
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fruitful still, to “ descend into our own selves, and consider by 
what means God displays in us his life, wisdom, and power, and 
exercises toward us his righteousness, goodness, and mercy” 
(Bk. I; V. 10). 

“ But, notwithstanding the clear representations given by 
God in the mirror of his works, both of himself and of his ever- 
lasting dominion, such is our stupidity, that always inattentive 
to these obvious testimonies, we derive no advantage from them. 
For, with regard to the structure and very beautiful organisation 
of the world, how few of us there are, who, when lifting up their 
eyes to heaven, or looking round on the various regions of the earth 
direct their minds to the remembrance of the Creator, and do 
not rather content themselves with a view of his works, to the 
total neglect of their Author!” (Bk. I; V. 11). 

Man’s mind being prone, then, to remain by the creatures, 
rather than ascending to the contemplation of the Creator, we 
can understand, says Calvin, how it is that men have reared each 
hisown peculiar ideas of God, according as he pretended to find 
in nature and the world what he wanted to see. This accounts 
for the endless diversity of ideas with regard to the Deity which 
men, particularly philosophers, have held (Bk. I; V. 11 and 12). 
The conclusion with regard to the need of revelation which follows 
hereupon is that “ since, then, the following of the custom of a 
city or the consent of antiquity, in divine worship, is too weak 
and frail a bond of piety, it remains for God himself to give a 
revelation concerning himself from heaven” (Bk. I; V. 13). 

In the next chapter (VI) we are told that in Scripture God 
has given us this revelation concerning Himself from heaven. 
For it “ must be considered as a fixed principle, that, in order to 
enjoy the light of true religion, we ought to begin with the doc- 
trine of heaven ; and that no man can have the least knowledge 
of true and sound doctrine, without having been a disciple of 
the Scripture ” (Bk. I; VI. 2). 

The. reason why this additional manifestation of Himself 
in a fixed record was necessary, can be seen “ if we consider the 
mutability of the human mind—how easily it lapses into forget- 
fulness of God ; how great its propensity to errors of every kind ; 
how violent its rage for the perpetual fabrication of new and 
false religions ” (Bk. I; VI. 3). 

Scripture, then, even considered for the present apart from 
the “ doctrine of faith and repentance, which proposes Christ 
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as the Mediator ” (par. 2), was necessary even to give us “ a just 
and lively description of God as he appears in his works ” (par. 3) 
together with an estimation of his presence there, in accordance 
with “ the rule of eternal truth ” (par. 3) and not in accordance 
with “our depraved judgment” (par. 3) which latter factor 
accounts for the conflicting diversity of views of God as held by 
men who do not follow the Scripture. “ Scripture,” then, 
** discovers God to us as the Creator of the World, and declares 
what sentiments we should form of him, that we may not be 
seeking after a deity in a labyrinth of uncertainty ” (Bk. I; VI. 1). 

It being established, then, that Scripture is the audible 
voice of God which is the key to the understanding of nature 
itself, for that God “ opens his own sacred mouth ” (par. 1), it 
remains to discuss in just what sense Scripture is the Word of 
God, and just how it is authenticated to be such. 

This question—how Scripture is proved to be the Word of 
God—Calvin answers at once when he declares that “ it obtains 
the same complete credit and authority with believers, when 
they are satisfied of its divine origin, as if they heard the very 
words pronounced by God himself” (Bk. I; VII. 1). In short, 
Scripture is self-authenticating in the heart of the believer, and 
needs no ulterior proof of its divinity. 

Whence it follows that Calvin repudiates the opinion “ that 
the Scriptures have only so much weight as is conceded to them 
by the suffrages of the Church; as though the eternal and 
inviolable truth of God depended on the arbitrary will of men ” 
(Bk. I; VII. 1), and he bases his answer to this contention of the 
Catholic Church upon the consideration that the Church itself 
was “ built upon the foundation of the Apostles and prophets ” 
(Ephesians ii. 20) which “‘ must have been certain, antecedently 
to the existence of the Church ” (Bk. I; VII. 2). 

Then, realising that the favourite Catholic argument for 
the contention that the Church must determine the validity of 
Scripture, or at least interpret it, hinged upon the passage in 
Augustine where he said that “ he would not believe the Gospel 
unless he were influenced by the authority of the Church” 
(Contra Epistle Fundam. Chap. 5), Calvin seeks to point out that 
if Augustine’s statement here be taken in conjunction with the 
context, it will be seen that Augustine, arguing against the 
Manichzans, urges the authority of the Church not as ultimate 
and final, but as confirmatory of the truth of Scripture. And 
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he lays such emphasis upon the Church for the reason that he 
himself, while still an alien tc the truth of Scripture, was brought 
into an understanding of Scripture through the agency of the - 
Church. Wherefore “ the Church is an introduction to prepare 
us for the faith of the Gospel” (Bk. I; VII. 3). But for 
Augustine (such is Calvin’s insistence), the final goal is the 
Scripture truth itself, of which the Church is but the custodian. 
Wherefore, it is false to say that it is necessary to have recourse 
to the decree of the Church to be persuaded of the divine origin 
of Scripture, “ for the Scripture exhibits as clear evidence of its 
truth, as white and black things do of their colour, or sweet and 
bitter things of their taste ” (Bk. I; VII. 2). Scripture is self- 
authenticating. 

Forthwith, Calvin proceeds to argue that even though, if 
necessary, Scripture might, by means of reason be shown to be 
the utterances of “the Divine Speaker,”* . . . “yet it is 
acting a preposterous part, to endeavour to produce sound faith © 
in the Scripture by disputations.” The assurance, then, which 
is essential to true piety, can be implanted in the heart of man 
only by the “ testimony of the Spirit,” which is superior to all 
reason. ‘“‘ For, as God alone is a sufficient witness of himself 
in his own word, so also the Word will never gain credit in the 
hearts of men, till it be confirmed by the internal testimony of 
the Spirit ” (Bk. I; VII. 4). “ Let it be considered, then, as 
an undeniable truth, that they who have been inwardly taught 
by the Spirit, feel an entire acquiescence in the Scripture, and 
that it is self-authenticated, carrying with it its own evidence, 
and ought not to be made the subject of demonstration and 
arguments from reason ; but it obtains the credit which it deserves 
with us by the testimony of the Spirit. For though it con- 
ciliate our reverence by its internal majesty, it never seriously 
affects us till it is confirmed by the Spirit in our hearts.” ‘ 
Wherefore, “let it be known here, that that alone is true faith 
which the Spirit of God seals in our hearts” (Bk. I, VII. 5). 

But strongly as Calvin insists that the truth of God’s Word 
impresses itself upon us only when there is the internal testimony 
of the Holy Spirit to illumine our hearts, he carefully guards 


Such “rational proofs to establish the belief of the Scriptures ’’ is what Calvin offers in Book I, 
chap. viii. Yotis to note that whereas sh proof of reason are to 
the dignity and authority of the Scriptures “ in the minds of the pious,” and also useful to vindicate 
it against “‘ the subtleties of calumniators,”’ such arguments “ are not sufficient to produce firm faith 
in it, till the heavenly Father, discovering his own power therein places its authority beyond all 
controversy,” which he does through “ the internal persuasion of the Holy Spirit ’’ (I, viii. 13). 
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against the mysticism or spiritualism of some who claim to be 
“ taught of the Spirit ” and who thus forward the claim to have 
come into possession of truth which supersedes and supplants 
that contained in the “ dead and killing letter ” of Scripture (as 
they call it). (Bk. I, IX. 1.) 

For if the claim of these so-called Spirit-taught men is that 
the Spirit they possess is the Spirit of Christ, how can they presume 
to dissociate themselves from Scripture which itself was held in 
the highest reverence by “the Apostles of Christ, and other 
believers in the primitive Church ” ? (par. 1). Would the Spirit 
of Christ so contradict Himself as to speak one thing in the hearts 
of the first believers and another thing in the hearts of these 
professed spiritually-taught men? It is impious to think so. 
On the contrary, the Spirit which was promised to the Church, 
it was declared would be the Spirit which would “ not speak 
from Himself,” but “ he shall take of mine, and shall declare it 
unto you” (John xvi. 13 and 14). Consequently “ the office 
of the Spirit . . . is not to feign new and unheard-of 
revelations, or to coin a new system of doctrine, which would 
seduce us from the received doctrine of the Gospel, but to seal 
to our minds the same doctrine which the Gospel delivers ” (par. 
1). “God did not publish his Word to mankind for the sake of 
momentary ostentation, with a design to destroy or annul it 
immediately on the advent of the Spirit; but he afterwards 
sent the same Spirit, by whose agency he had dispensed his Word, 
to complete his work by an efficacious confirmation of that Word ” 
(par. 3). 

Magnificently does Calvin conclude the treatment of this 
subject, when he says: “A very different sobriety (than that 
exhibited by these mystics) becomes the children of God ; who, 
while they are sensible that, exclusively of the Spirit of God, 
they are utterly destitute of the light of truth, yet are not ignorant 
that the Word is the instrument, by which the Lord dispenses 
to believers the illumination of his Spirit. For they know no 
other Spirit than that who dwelt in and spake by the Apostles ; 
by whose oracles they are continually called to the hearing of the 
Word ” (par. 3). 

In the nine opening chapters of Book I of the Institutes, 
of which we have now given an exposition, the line of argument 
was: (1) that all men are by nature endowed with a “ semen 


religionis,” whereby they can know God, and that (2) God has 
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given ample evidence of Himself as Creator and Preserver of all 
things in nature, so that man could discover Him as a powerful 
divine Creator there, (3) but that because man wilfully chose to 
abuse his native capacities, his knowledge of God even as Creator: 
was surrendered and he became lost in the creatures, rather. 
(4) Consequently it became necessary for God to come to man’s 
rescue with a direct revelation which came into crystalisation in 
the dealings He had with the Jewish people which, according to 
His plan, became documented in Scripture, and that this is God’s 
Supreme Word for man, where He is clearly taught to be the 
Creator of all things, and where men are shown just how His 
relation to all things is to be rightly conceived. (5) But that the 
help offered to man might be complete, God not only presented 
man with this supreme objective evidence of Himself in Scripture, 
but by means of the same Spirit which acted as the Author of 
the Scriptures, He enlightens men’s hearts and minds to com- 
prehend, understand, and appropriate to themselves this revela- 
tion of Himself. Revelation is complete, then, when there is, 
due to the Spirit’s inworking, a conscious assimilation of the 
Word into our lives. 

But (and now we pass on to a still larger truth in this matter 
of revelation) the intention of God in the giving of the Scriptures 
to man was not just that he might know how to think of God as 
Creator and Preserver of things. To stop here would leave the 
work of redemption incomplete, for since the original intention 
of God for man was that man might love Him—i.e. have intimate 
fellowship with Him, as children with a Father—God must needs 
again make possible this necessary relationship if man is to be 
wholly restored. This His character as Father, therefore, God 
has revealed in Christ the Mediator (Bk. II; ch. VI). In Christ, 
therefore, God. has made such an approach to mankind as again 
to assure man that He is the Father. Hence, “ it is not without 
reason that Christ is called ‘ the image of the invisible God’ ; 
but by this appellation we are reminded that unless God reveal 
Himself to us in Christ, we cannot have that knowledge of Him 
which is necessary to salvation” (Bk. IT; VI. 4). And “the 
hope of the pious,” even in the Old Testament dispensation, 
“ has never been placed anywhere but in Christ ” (Bk. II ; VI. 3). 

Concluding the exposition of the things declared about 
Christ in the Apostles’ Creed (which occupies the whole of 
Book II), Calvin says: “ Since we see that the whole of our 
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salvation, and all the branches of it, are comprehended in Christ, 
we must be cautious not to alienate from Him the least possible 
portion of it. If we seek salvation, we are taught by the name of 
Jesus, that it is in Him ” (Bk. II; XVI. 19). The sum and sub- 
stance of Book II, therefore, is that in Christ and His work we have 
God’s self-manifestation as a Father in the interest of our com- 
plete redemption. 

In Book III we move on to the work of the Holy Spirit as 
God the Sanctifier, where we are shown how, by the secret opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit what has above been declared concerning 
Christ is rendered profitable to us, for “ it must be remarked, 
that as long as there is a separation between Christ and us, all 
that He suffered and performed for the salvation of mankind, is 
useless and unavailing to us. ‘To communicate to us what He 
received from His Father, He must, therefore, become ours, and 
dwell within us” (Bk. III; I. 2), and the act by which there 
is established this bond is called faith, because faith “ is a steady 
and certain knowledge of the Divine benevolence towards us, 
which, being founded on the truth of the gratuitous promise 
in Christ, is both revealed to our minds, and confirmed to our 
hearts, by the Holy Spirit ” (Bk. III; ITI. 7). 

Moreover, “ what our mind apprehends by faith is abso- 
lutely infinite and . . . this kind of knowledge far exceeds 
all understanding ” (Bk. III ; II. 14), because it is “ a testimony 
which God gives of His own goodness ” and “ does not proceed 
from every man’s imagination ” (Bk. III; II. 31). When the 
Spirit thus illumines the mind of the believer and strengthens 
his heart with a powerful assurance, the confidence born of faith 
“does not float on the surface of the brain” but “ takes deep 
root in the heart ” (Bk. III; II. 36). In short, faith transforms - 
the Word of God into a living, throbbing reality of assurance 
and peace in the heart of the believer—all accomplished through 
the operation of the internal working of the Holy Spirit. 

We now have Calvin’s connected view of Revelation before 
us. Its logical consistency cannot have escaped us. It hangs 
together. But we now address ourselves to a consideration of 
what the present writer conceives to be two characteristic features 
of Calvin’s revelation concept, which also brings into relief its 
uniqueness among theological constructions. We would first 
make some observations on: (1) General and special revelation 
and their relation to one another, as viewed by Calvin, and then 
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consider (2) The testimony of the Holy Spirit and the question 
of the objectivity and subjectivity of revelation as seen by Calvin. 
It must have struck the reader’s attention in the above 
exposition of Calvin’s view of revelation that for him there is in’ 
a real sense a natural revelation. It is the theme of chapter III 
of the first Book that “ the human mind is naturally endued with 
the knowledge of God.” From the start he lays it down “ as a 
position not to be controverted, that the human mind, even by 
natural instinct (naturali instinctu) possesses some sense of a 
Deity (divinitatis sensus)”? (Bk. 1; III. 1). And it is a “ seed, 
which it is impossible to eradicate ” (Bk. I; IV. 4) in spite of all 
attempts to smother or eradicate it by the criminal darkness of 
iniquity. Human experience itself “ testifies that the seeds of 
religion are sown by God in every heart” (Bk. I; IV. 1). 
Whence it is that the doctrine of God is “ not first to be learned 
in the schools, but every man from his birth is self-taught, and 
which, though many strain every nerve to banish it from them, 
yet nature itself permits none to forget ” (Bk. I; III. 3). 
Calvin quotes Cicero as saying that “ there is no nation so 
barbarous, no race so savage, as not to be finally persuaded of the 
being of a God” (Bk. I; III. 1). And “ since there has never 
been a country or family, from the beginning of the world, 
totally destitute of religion, it is a tacit confession, that some 
sense of the Divinity is inscribed on every heart ” (Bk. 1; ITI. 1). 
The very phenomenon of idolatry is turned into an argument 
by Calvin when he says of the idolater that “ his preference of 
worshipping a piece of wood or stone, to being thought to have 
no god, evinces the impression of a Deity on the human mind 
to be very strong, the obliteration of which is more difficult 
than a total change of the natural disposition ” (Bk. I; III. 1). 
But not only is each man by nature in possession of this 
seed of religion which he has never been known to be able wholly 
to eradicate, but the common, or general grace of God even 
extends to the production of virtues which are “ not the common 
properties of nature, but the peculiar graces of God, which He 
disperses in great variety, and in a certain degree to men that 
are otherwise profane ” (Bk. II; III. 4), But the extent of the 
operation of God’s general revelation is made most obvious in 
a passage where Calvin declares that there is no reason “ for 
inquiring, what intercourse with the Spirit is enjoyed by the 
impious who are entirely alienated from God. For when the 
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Spirit of God is said to dwell only in the faithful, that is to be 
understood of the Spirit of sanctification, by whom we are 
consecrated as temples to God Himself. Yet it is equally by 
the energy of the same Spirit that God replenishes, actuates, 
and quickens all creatures” (Bk. II; II. 16). It is for this 
reason that he admonishes Christians not to despise physics, 
logic, mathematics, and other arts and sciences, but to make 
use of them, “lest, if we neglect to use the blessings therein 
freely offered to us by God, we suffer the just punishment of our 
negligence ” (Bk. II; II. 16). 

Wherefore Doumergue with justice observes, ‘‘ I] faut donc 
bien s’entendre il y a diversité d’objet, mais pas diversité de 
cause. I] n’y a pas de dualisme. Dons de la grace qui 
s’adresse aux élus seuls, dons de la grace qui s’adresse aux 
méchants, comme aux bons, tout est don, et méme, en un 
sens, tout est don direct et personnel. La grace générale, qui 
ne fait pas de distinction entre les bons et les méchants, fait 
distinction entre les individus’.”* And, as regards the relation 
between this natural and revealed religion—general and special 
revelation, the same writer again observes that, “Il est bien 
évident toutefois que pour Calvin il n’y a aucune opposition 
entre la religion naturelle et la religion révélée. La religion 
naturelle aussi est un germe (semen) plante par Dieu, auquel 
Dieu donne l’accroissement. Avec Bavinck il y a lieu de parler 
de revelation generale, celle qui est faite a bons les hommes, y 
compris les paiens: c’est la religion naturelle; et de révélation 
particuliére, celle qui a été faite aux juifs et aux chrétiens pour 
conduire la religion naturelle 4 son complet et universel développe- 
ment: c’est la religion révélée proprement dite. Ou encore 
nous pouvons nous exprimer ainsi: I] y a trois manifestations ou 
révélations principales de Dieu: 1°. la nature, 2°. la conscience, 
3°. la Bible.” 

To be sure, Calvin does not allow that the knowledge which 
comes to us through nature and conscience is sufficient. These 
avenues are found to be inadequate, however, not because they 
are wrong in and of themselves, but because the corrupt and 
perverted human will makes misuse of all that comes within its 
power, natural revelation always remains inadequate for coming 
to a full knowledge of God. Yet, it is not a matter of the extinc- 
tion of the knowledge of God, but of its corruption. And men 


* Doumergue, E. “ Jean Calvin,” etc., Vol. IV, p. 50. 2 Ibid, Vol. IV, p. 43- 
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are without excuse for this corruption of the knowledge of God 
which could have remained intact and unsullied, just because 
that corruption is due to wilful pride and presumption. Indeed 
it is not too much to say that in Calvin’s opinion, “ the several © 
manifestations in the history of religions (of the god idea) are 
conceived not as stages in the gradually advancing evolution of 
the religious consciousness, but as inexcusable, sinful aberrations, 
as wilful perversions and defacements of the inborn idea of God.” 

Natural religion, or God’s general revelation, then, is only 
a propedeutic to lead us to the revealed religion, or His special 
revelation, disclosed in Christ, who is the heart of the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments. But special revelation gains 
its significance and meaning only in relation to a general revela- 
tion which has already laid the groundwork for the later con- 
struction. There is not between them a difference of opposition 
—a contrariety, but one makes good what the other by default 
failed to bring about. With Calvin and the Reformed theologians 
after him, then, natural religion obtained “ its true meaning and - 
validity as the fundamental condition and presupposition of 
Revealed Religion, which they always regarded as only adding 
a needed higher radiance to the dim light of nature. They saw 
clearly that these two elements of all Theology are ultimately 
one ; that they become equally false and onesided when separated 
from each other; and that their union and consummation in a 
complete harmonious system must contain all the truth possible 
to human reason concerning God.””* 

Common grace, a general revelation, then, was not a con- 
cession on the part of Calvin, but it was in very deed a doctrine 
which he made special pains to state unequivocally, and which 
has always been made central in the Calvinistic stream of theology, 
and which may be seen in the writings of two eminent exponents 
of Calvinism in Holland of just a few years ago. I refer to 
Herman Bavinck and Abraham Kuyper.’ In their works “ the 
whole life of man in society, or state, or church, is represented 


Warfield, B. B. Calvin and the Reformation, where Warfield discusses “ Calvin’s doctrine of the 
Knowledge of God,” quoting in note 9, p. 228, from F. C. Baur, in “ Die Christliche Lehre von der 
Dreieingkeit,’’ etc., III, 1843, p. 14. 

2 Hastie, W., Theology as Science and its present position and prospects in the Reformed Church, 
pp. 80-81. 

3 Bavinck, Herman, has written a book entitled De Algemeene Genade, 1894 (Universal Grace), and 
Kuyper (Abraham) has worked out a complete system of dogmatics, in three volumes, centred about 
this concept, and to which work he has given the title De gemeene Gratie (Common Grace). 

Note: For an interesting study of Herman Bavinck see The Princeton Theological Review, V1, 
October, 1908, p. 529 ff. 
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as a service of God, a standing and walking always in the light 
of His presence.”* And in this, these theologians are merely 
carrying out the conception as brought into prominence by 
Calvin, that no part of human life is secular, but all has the 
potentiality of being sacred and becomes such when related to 
God. So it is that Calvin is never found to despise mundane 
sciences, but recommends their use, and even grants that the 
proficiency in these things which heathen peoples have gained 
is not to be separated from the inspiration of the Holy Spirit 
of God (Bk. II; II. 13, 14, 15). 

Man, in Calvin’s system, never is viewed as having sunk to 
the depth of degradation to which some modern psychologies 
represent him as having sunk.* Man, in Calvin’s view, is never 
as bad as he can be. There is a general misconception regarding 
Calvin on this point, due perhaps to the false emphasis which his 
later followers may have placed upon his doctrine of depravity. 
But we are sure that Calvin’s doctrine was not that of utter 
depravity, so that there is not a whit of good left in him at all. 
His doctrine is rather that of total depravity, which declares 
that though man’s being still remains intact after the fall, his 
nature has been so corrupted that his being is constantly put to 
wrong uses.? God’s special revelation, therefore, works such a 
renovation of his nature, that his being is now directed to an end 
which no longer dissipates its power, but conserves it for the 
highest ends. That man actually exercises himself in a moral 
way, and promotes the civic good even in his unregenerate state 
is never denied by Calvin, but specifically stated (Bk. II ; II. 13). 

In thus clearly enunciating this doctrine of general revelation, 
this naturalness or innateness of religion as a primary, universal 
and indestructible element in human nature itself, Calvin stood 
in clear and distinct opposition to the antagonistic view of the 
contingency and externality of religion held and advocated in 
the age of the Reformation by the Romanists, the Socinians, 
and the Lutherans. For, “the Romanists, Socinians, and 


1 Article mentioned in above note, p. 539. 


2 The reference is for one, to the “ Freudian” psychology which drags one’s view of man to a 
sickening nasty level, such that one who believes it, can have only disgust for human nature itself. 

The other psychology we have in mind is Behaviourism which reduces man to a mere machine, 
thereby relegating all man’s high achievements to the chance collocation of atoms, robbing men of any 
conscious efficiency in bringing them about. 

3 Forthisdistinction between “ utter’ and “ total '’ depravity the author is indebted to his former 
teacher, Professor John E. Kuizenga, up till May, 1930, President of Western Theological Seminary, 
Holland, Michigan, but since September, 1930, Professor of Ethics and Apologetics in Princeton 
Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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Lutherans (are) agreed, from their different points of view, in 
denying that any natural religious knowledge was possible to 
man, and in making him entirely dependent upon external 
supernatural revelation for all his knowledge of God and divine 
things.””* 

For Calvin there is not the separation between the secular 
and the sacred which obtained in the Catholic Church, in the 
sense that a thing is sacred only by virtue of a donum superadditum 
conferred by a special grace.’ 

It means also that there does not obtain in Calvin’s system 
the separation into two hemispheres (an inferior and superior) 
such as lay at the bottom of Luther’s view, which, though a 
dualism of another nature than that of the Catholic Church, was 
in the end still a dualism.* 

Calvin cut loose from both these types of dualism. “ Il 
n’y a pas deux domaines dans la religion, le domaine de la religion 
naturelle, et le domaine de la religion révélée: il n’y a qu’un 
domaine religieux. Et il n’y a pas deux domaines dans la vie 
humaine, le domaine des rapports avec Dieu et le domaine des 
rapports avec la nature. I] n’y a qu’un domaine dans la nature 
et la société civile, comme en religion et dan l’Eglise: tout est 
relation avec Dieu, car la grace est générale.”? This is the 
great Calvinistic dogma—that of common grace. 

But if Calvin’s view of general revelation does not fall into 
the dualisms of either Catholicism or Lutheranism, neither does 
his conception of nature take on the form of either Deism or 
Pantheism. 

In the edition of 1559 Calvin inserted a refutation of Pan- 
theism (Bk. I; V. 5), Doumergue thinks as a correction of 
Zwingli’s views, for he had unduly stressed that “‘ naturam esse 
Deum.” If anything is certain, it is that “ Calvin n’est donc 
pas panthéiste. Son Dieu est, au contraire, créatur et gouver- 
neur.”* This may be seen from a few curt phrases from his 
refutation. “The clamour of some, about a secret inspiration 
animating the whole world,” he declares, “is not only weak, 

* Hastie, W., Theology as Science, etc., p.77- Cf. also Princeton Theological Review, V1, October, 
1908, p. 538, where the same allegation is made. 

An understanding of the distinction Luther draws between “ lumen naturale,” “ lumen gratiz,”’ 
and “lumen gloria,” as well as his teaching with regard to “ Deus Absconditus” and “ Deus 
Revelatus’’ as set forth in his “ De Servo Arbitrio,”” amply substantiates this position. 

* Doumergue, ibid, pp. 47 and 48. 

3 Doumergue, ibid, p. 49. 

Doumergue, ibid, p. 47. 
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but altogether profane. . . . Just as if the world, which is 
a theatre erected for displaying the glory of God, were its own 
creator! . . . It is dangerous . . . to confound the 
Deity with the inferior course of his works ” (Bk. I; V. 5). 

As little as he is a Pantheist, so little is he a Deist. “ For 
what end,” he declares, “is answered by professing, with Epi- 
curus, that there is a God, who, discarding all concern about 
the world, indulges himself in perpetual inactivity? What 
benefit arises from the knowledge of a God with whom we have 
no concern?” (Bk. I; II. 2). In another place he writes in 
answer to some who strive “ to banish all remembrance of God, 
which the instinct of nature is still suggesting to their minds,” 
and who, though not denying his being, rob him nevertheless of 
his justice and providence, “ shutting him up as an idler in heaven. 
Now, as nothing would be more inconsistent with Deity, than 
to abandon the government of the world, leave it to fortune, 
and connive at the crimes of men (which is just what 
Deism asserts) that they might wanton with impunity—who- 
ever extinguishes all fear of the heavenly judgment, and 
indulges himself in security, denies that there is any God” 
(Bk. I; IV. 2). 

Hence Calvin’s natural religion is not the same as that of 
certain philosophers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
—Herbert of Cherbury, Toland, Collins, Voltaire, and Rousseau. 
For “leur religion naturelle se présente comme une religion 
compléte, indépendente de toute révélation, releguant Dieu 
dans le ciel froid du déisme, hors de histoire et du monde, et 
traitantant souvent le christianisme de superstition.”* But 
with Calvin and Calvinism the expression “ natural religion” 
does not denote such a separation between natural and revealed 
- religion. Here they are a unit. 

And it is well to note that it is in Calvin that this conception 
of the innateness or the naturalism of religion as a primary, uni- 
versal and indestructible element in human nature, first clearly 
came to light in the modern world. “It seems to be very 
generally supposed that this principle was first introduced into 
modern Theology by Schleiermacher, in his celebrated Discourses 
on Religion, . . . and afterwards elaborated by him with 
more psychological precision in his great doctrinal work on 
The Christian Faith. . . . And undoubtedly Schleiermacher 


* Doumergue, ibid, p. 47. 
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thus started the manifold recognition and psychological discus- 
sions of the subjective nature of religion, which have been a charac- 
teristic element in all the Scientific Theology of the nineteenth 
century. But in this he had been long anticipated by the 
Reformed Theology, and indeed he may be said to have derived 
this and many other valuable elements in his system from it. 
From the very outset the Reformed Theology not only gave 
consideration to the essential nature of religion in itself, but 
determined its innateness and potentiality as an original and 
inseparable element of human nature with the most remarkable 
definiteness, and deliberately made it the basis of the whole 
theological system.”* 

The truth of the above declaration has already become 
obvious to us, by reason of our observation that the dogmatics 
of Calvin and its apologetic character has all its essential elements 
laid down in those nine opening chapters of the Institutes, of 
which we have given a full exposition above. 

We now turn our attention to what we consider to be the — 
second characteristic feature of Calvin’s idea of revelation, 
namely—The Testimony of the Holy Spirit, and the question 
of the Objectivity and Subjectivity of Revelation. A good way 
to get at this topic is to compare and contrast Calvin with 
Luther on this matter. We shall allow a Dutch writer to 
summarise for us Luther’s view of Scripture as revelation, which 
we shall see bears directly upon the subject proposed. 

For Luther, then, “even though a book is found in the 
canon, it is not therefore as yet inspired in the sense that it 
contains incontestable truth. Sometimes one can find along 
with ‘silver, gold and precious stones,’ also ‘ wood, hay and 
stubble.’ In the assembling of the books much must needs be 
ascribed to human labours.” “ Everything which he found 
in the Scriptures he brought to the test of Christ, whose person 
and work he had learned to recognise as the chief import of 
Scripture. Hereby—he tells us in the preface to the letter of 
James—one can best test a book, namely, whether it preaches 
Christ or not.” So that, “ He (Luther) was already in possession 
of a canon before he made his canon. The gospel of the Scrip- 
tures, the word of salvation and eternal life through the crucified 

and risen Christ, whose comforting and sanctifying power he had 
learned to know by means of his own personal experience of 


* Hastie, W., ibid, p. 76. 
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faith—this was his canon, long before he made the canon to be 
the occasion of his reflections and speculations.”* 

Now compare this view of Scripture with that of Calvin, 
first as he gives expression to it in his comments upon 2 Timothy 
iii. 16. The prophets “only uttered what they had been 
commissioned from heaven to declare. Whoever then wishes 
to profit in the Scriptures, let him, first of all, lay down this as 
a settled point, that the Law and the Prophets are not a doctrine 
delivered according to the will and pleasure of men, but dictated 
by the Holy Spirit. . . . We owe to the Scriptures the 
same reverence which we owe to God ; because it has proceeded 
from him alone, and has nothing belonging to man mixed with 
it.”* Elsewhere he declares that “‘ our wisdom ought to con- 
sist in embracing with gentle docility, and without any exception, 
all that is delivered in the sacred Scriptures ” (Inst., 1 ; XVIII. 4). 

“Such, then, are the Scriptures as conceived by Calvin: 
sixty-six sacred books, ‘dictated’ by God to His ‘ notaries’ 
that they might in this ‘ public record’ stand as a perpetual 
special revelation of Himself to His people, to supplement or 
supercede in their case, the general revelation which He gives 
of Himself in His works and deeds, but which is rendered ineffec- 
tive by the sin-bred disabilities of the human soul.’ 

Though for Calvin redemption in Christ is the key to 
Scriptures he never doubts at all but that the entire canon as 
accepted by the Church was inspired by the Holy Spirit of God 
for our instruction, in all that which we need for salvation. 
Hence, though Calvin, too, would not stop short of the 
necessity of the assimilation into experience of what existed 
there objectively in Scripture, he never lost confidence in any 
portion of the accepted Scriptures as capable (because initially 

‘inspired by the Holy Spirit) to bring about on its ground a 
saving experience by means of a second operation of that same 
Holy Spirit when that Word became applied to the human soul. 

And it is tremendously important to understand this 
difference between Lutheranism and Calvinism. For in Luther’s 
attitude to the Scriptures we can see a door left wide open for 
the entrance into its fold of the subjectivism and mysticism of 

™ Cramer, D. J., “De R h-Katholieke en de Oud-Protestansche Schriftbeschouwing,”’ 


ice. “‘ The views of the Scriptures of Roman Catholicism and early Protestantism,”’ pp. 24, 26, 28. 
Note: The translation in the text is that of the present writer. 


. ee Commentary on II Timothy, iii. 16. Edition of the Calvin Translation Society, 
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3 Warfield, B. B., ibid, p. 163. 
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Schleiermacher and Ritschl, which could not attach itself nearly 
so readily upon the distinctively Calvinistic Churches. Calvin’s 
doctrine of the Testimony of the Holy Spirit is not to be held 
responsible for the subjectivism of the Schleiermacherian type 
later imported into theology. 

For the really important feature of Calvin’s doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit as it bears upon the question we have proposed, 
of the objectivity and subjectivity of revelation, lies herein: that 
he never separated the Testimony of the Holy Spirit in the heart 
of the believer from the Bible as the documentation of God’s 
revelation in an objective form. By so doing, Calvin forever 
cut away the possibility of any subjectivism or mysticism which 
claimed, even by the inspiration of the Spirit, to have come into 
possession of truth which superceded or supplanted Scripture 
truth. 

We have already sought to bring this into relief when we 
expounded Chapter IX of Book I, where Calvin answered the 
presumptuous claims of the Anabaptist mystics of his day on ~ 
this very score, declaring in conclusion that “ while (the children 
of God) are sensible that, exclusively of the Spirit of God, they 
are utterly destitute of the light of truth, yet are not ignorant 
that the Word is the instrument, by which the Lord dispenses 
to believers the illumination of His Spirit” (Bk. I; IX. 3). 
Insistent, was Calvin on this matter, as being fully conscious of 
the disastrous consequences which would follow from a separation 
of the two. It was not hidden from his insight that the inevitable 
consequence of the separation of the Holy Spirit and the Word 
makes for the springing up, in different ways, of the tyranny of 
reason and natural fantasy, and in place of the historical Christ 
there would appear the Christ of the ideal, which is in the last 
analysis a fabrication of the human spirit, and to whom the human 
spirit could not look for life and salvation. He was aware of all 
the dire consequence to faith in Christ as Redeemer which would 
result from any attempt to separate the Spirit of Christ and 
Christ the historical personage disclosed in the record of the 
Scriptures. 

In Calvin’s view of revelation, therefore, all the elements of 
a complete polemic against a pantheistic, idealistic subjectivism 
which with the eighteenth century came more and more into 
prominence, are to be found. That is the extreme significance 
of Calvin—that he was not only perhaps the clearest exponent of 
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the view of revelation which the Christian Church has consistently 
held, but that in declaring this view, he also answered with the 
characteristic doctrine of the Testimony of the Holy Spirit, 
that view of revelation which had lived on since Neo-Platonism 
and Stoicism, which gave utterance to itself in the Mystics of 
the Middle Ages, of which the Anabaptists of Calvin’s day were 
a branch, and which was destined to come to its most fearless, 
most influential expression in German Idealism, and thus come 
to influence hosts of people in Christendom at the very present 
moment. 

A knowledge and appreciation of Calvin’s view of revelation 
is not without most practical usefulness for the Christian Church 
today. And it is the hope of the present writer that this exposi- 
tion and appreciation of Calvin’s concept of revelation may some- 
how help to make clear how we should strike out today in making 
clear to our age what Christianity means by revelation. 


Leonarp De Moor. 


Marburg, Germany. 


A PLAN OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION BASED 
ON THE HEIDELBERG CATECHISM* 


Tue problem of religious instruction has three points of import- 
ance. The first question is that of the aim, and it is as follows : 
Whether or not it is right to identify religious education with, 
or to make it dependent on, the whole aim of education. If this 
is to realise an ideal of man, which ideal we get in the way of human 
thought and philosophy, is it sufficient and appropriate for 
religious instruction? If so, we have to reckon with the con- 
sequence that our religious education and instruction is a mere 
human work, a part—perhaps a not very important one—of the 
universal education, as religion is a mere part of values of humanity 
which education has to communicate. If not, in this case 
religious education must have an independent aim, something 
which can not be enlisted among other aims of mankind, pro- 
duced and fixed by man. So the latest representatives of reli- 
gious pedagogics are holding the view that religious instruction 
in reality is a form of preaching the Word of God and its task 
is to put before the child the command and claim of the Lord. 
This claim cannot be identified with any of the educational 
aims, with any purpose of man. 

The second question is the relation of religious instruction 
to the Church. This relation, and the influence of the Church 
in countries where she has the right to give religious instruc- 
tion in public schools, has slowly lessened. Firstly, because the 
school tried to free itself from every kind of interference of the 
Church, secondly, because the Church herself considered 
religion as a subject of instruction similar to the other ones. 
The chief effort was to give the child a religious view of the world 
which corresponds to modern philosophical thought. The 
question here is: What relation shall exist between the Church 
and religious instruction? If we take the Church as a mere 
human organisation, then our religious instruction must have the 
task of showing the children her importance and to try to awaken 
in them an understanding and sympathy toward her. But 
if we think—and this is what we learn in the Word of God, in 


T Text books of the Transylvanian Ref. Church for Religious Instruction ; 1-2. Text-book for 
the classes I-IV. 3. History of the Old and New Testament Revelation. 4. Church History. 5. 
Heidelberg Catechism. 6. How to teach religion? Cluj-Kolozsvér. 1929. 
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the Scriptures and in the work of the Reformers—that the 
Church is ecclesia, the congregation of the elect, gathered together 
by the Holy Spirit—in this case the Church has the right and 
duty to preach the Word of God to the children and this work 
she is doing in religious instruction, which work cannot be 
taken away from her. 

The third question is: Suppose that religious instruction 
is indeed preaching the Word to the child, given to the Church 
as a duty, then this work must be much more than to give reli- 
gious views, to create sympathy, to teach dogmatical theses or 
moral principles. It must be a work by means of which the 
Church is handing over the concrete personal message of God 
which He gives the child through the Church and in the 
Church. This means that our religious instruction must be 
confessional and personal because God speaks to the child 
personally through the faith of the Church of which it is a 
member. 

These three points have been the principal foundation of 
the new plan for Religious instruction of the Transylvanian 
Reformed Church. The plan is based on the Heidelberg 
Catechism which is the official confession of the Church. The 
textbooks here referred to are prepared for the pupils of the 
Grammar School (between 7-14 years of age), at the end of which 
is the confirmation closing this section of the religious education. 
This fact, the confirmation, gives the formal unity of the whole 
course, the material unity being the principle of showing the 
children the Word of God in the Bible in the history and life 
of the Church and its claim on their personal faith and life. The 
whole scheme of the seven classes is divided in two parts, the 
first of which, classes one to four, contains stories of the Bible, 
parts of Church history and of the life of the Church and 
questions of Catechism with relation to the aforesaid. The second 
part, classes five to seven, resume them so that the fifth class 
takes the Bible as a whole to give a knowledge of the Scripture 
with portions of Catechism, the sixth class gives the Church 
history and the seventh gives an abridged form of the Heidel- 
berg Catechism containing ninety-two questions, and is used as 
a text book for preparation for confirmation. 

As regards the execution of this programme in the books, 
they are trying to bring three points into connection: the 
Bible, the history and life of the Church, and the Catechism. 
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Therefore there are selected from among the Bible stories not only 
those which are easily understood by the children, but even those 
which are difficult ones to understand but in which the principal 
points of the message of God are contained, like the story of the- 
Fall, temptation of Christ, last judgment and so on. Almost 
each story or portion of the Bible is followed by questions of the 
Catechism which give the central point of it and the view accord- 
ing to which the Bible lesson is to be seen as the message of the 
Gospel. For instance the story of Ahab is set under the central 
point of the 113 question of the Catechism: What does the 
tenth Commandment forbid ? The story about the Judges is 
followed by the ninety-sixth question, What does the second Com- 
mandment require? To the story about the resurrection of 
Lazarus comes the question fifty-seven: What comfort hast thou 
by the resurrection of the flesh? This helps the teacher and 
pupil to find the leading principle of the lesson. This method 
may be called a dogmatical one but we must not forget that the 
whole is standing on the principle that the Bible is the Word of 
God and not a collection of stories with a content for ethical 
teaching. 

The Catechism is taken up in six classes the seventh having 
it as a special subject. The material of the classes one to four 
contains—in the way mentioned above—sixty-six qucstions 
of the Catechism with repetitions. In the first class they have 
the text of the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer and the Commandments, 
in the second class the explanation of the second Article of the 
Creed and of the Commandments. The third class takes the 
first and second parts of the Catechism and the explanation of 
the first article and of the Commandments following. The 
fourth class takes the explanation of the Lord’s Prayer and of 
the three articles of faith. For the confirmation there are 
taken up ninety-two questions of which sixty-six are already 
taught in the foregoing classes which makes the preparation easy 
and gives more time and opportunity for the teacher to bring each 
question into connection with the Bible lessons. 

The material about the life and history of the Church con- 
tains the chief events of Church history and the chief features of 
Church life, its task being to make the children conscious of 
their Church and show them their responsibility towards her. 
Psalms and Hymns are also selected for each class so that after 
seven years of instruction the child is in possession of a good 
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knowledge of the Church Hymnary. In order to make the book 
personal and to help the teacher in personal appeals to the children 
there are also taken up short questions and thoughts for discussion 
and meditation, and illustrative stories of history. So one lesson 
looks as follows: Lesson 13, class IV. Zaccheus, the renewed 
man. (1) The story. (2) Questions. My life as that of Zac- 
cheus can be renewed only by Christ. What was the reason 
that Zaccheus gave the half of his goods to the poor ? What is 
the meaning of Christ saying to Zaccheus: This day is salvation 
come to this house ? (3) Prayer: My Lord and Saviour come 
into my heart and make it new. (4) Catechism: Question 116. 
Which is the fifth petition? (5) Hymn 256. Rock of Ages. 
(6) Illustrative story : Conversion of Th. Beza. 

It is now two years since this plan has been in practice in each 
school of the Reformed Church of Transylvania. During this 
time the Church has had many happy experiences that this plan 
and organisation of religious instruction is a very helpful means 
not only to introduce the children more to the use and right 
understanding of the Bible and the faith and work of their Church, 
but also to deepen their personal faith and responsibility for the 
Word of God and for the Church. 

Louis Imre. 
Cluj-Kolozsv4r, Roumania. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


SCIENCE REDISCOVERS GOD 
OR 
THE THEODICY OF SCIENCE’ 


Tue title of this charming little book sufficiently explains its scope. Let us say 
at once that it reveals a very wide and as far as we can judge surprisingly up-to-date 
and accurate knowledge of several of the sciences, notably physiology and cosmogony, 
with recent writings on the atomic theory, and with regard to the origin of man. 
The authorities quoted are real authorities, not “ pickers up of learning’s crumbs.” 
There is, further, a wealth of apt, striking, and sometimes sprightly quotation. Let 
us take this as an example. Pasteur, the great French chemist, is demonstrating to 
an audience at the Sorbonne in 1864 that life never arises, except from pre-existing 
life of the same nature. He says, “ And therefore, gentlemen, I would point to that 
liquid and say to you, I have taken my drop of water from the immensity of creation, 
and I have taken it full of the elements fitted for the development of inferior beings. 
And I wait, I watch, I question it, begging it to recommence for me the beautiful 
spectacle of the first creation. But it is damb—dumb ever since these experiments 
were begun several years ago ; it is dumb because I have kept it from the only thing 
which man cannot produce—from the germs which float in the air—from Life, for Life 
is a germ and a germ is Life. Never will the doctrine of spontaneous generation 
recover from the mortal blow of this simple experiment.” 
And another : 
“ If Chance condense the dust afar 

In myriad motions to a star, 

If Chance can mould 

With pollen gold, 

The silken seeds where lilies are, 

If Chance one daisy can unfold, 

Then God the hand of Chance must hold. 

And though it seem a whirl of Chance 

This ever-changing atom-dance 

Of dust and wind, 

Of brain and mind, 

Of variant and circumstance, 

Yet there must be a Power behind, 

Loving and strong, not deaf and blind.” 


The first science that rediscovers God is Cosmogony. An intelligible account is 
given of modern views of the universe, principally derived from Sir J. Jeans, and his 
conclusion quoted : 

“ The universe is like a clock which is running down, a clock which, so far as 
science knows, no one ever winds up, which cannot wind itself up, and so must stop 
intime. It is at present a partially wound-up clock which must in some time in the 
past have been wound up in some manner unknown to us. By studying the 
mechanism of the clock, and noting the length of spring which is still coiled up 
and the length already uncoiled, we can estimate the length of time since it was 
wound up, but we can obtain no evidence as to the way in which it was originally 
wound up, and set going.” But Sir J. J. Jeans also points out, a universe which runs 
down like a wound-up clock cannot be a fortuitous concourse of atoms and radiation. 
“ Everything,” he declares, “ points with overwhelming force to a definite event, or 
series of events, of creation at some time or other not infinitely remote. The universe 
cannot have originated by chance out of its present ingredients, and neither can it 
always have been the same as now.” 

T Science Rediscovers God, or The Theodicy of Science. By Ronald Campbell Macfie, M.A., M.B., 
C.M., LL.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 7s. 6d. 
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We are next introduced to the science of the infinitely little, the protons and 
electrons and the cunning mathematical laws that govern their activities. Then 
follows a chapter on the origin of life, and four more, expounding in considerable 
detail, though as to the unlearned, modern views of human physiology ; digestion, 
the blood and the heart, the eye and the brain, the bones and muscles. “ Thou 
knowest not,” wrote the Psalmist, “ how the bones grow in the womb of her that is 
with child.” We know, now, the “ how ” of their growing, but we do not know the 
“why ” they grow so; we can see the builder at work, but the architect and the 
foreman are hid from us, and yet they build as if to specification. 

“ When the human bones are finished they closely resemble, as we have said, the 
bones of an ape, and evolutionists explain the similarity by genetic descent, but the 
bones of both men and apes are made by free crawling cells, and how could genetic 
descent possibly account for their co-operative osteological performances? The 
fact that I am descended from an ape would hardly teach my osteoblasts to make my 
bones or any bones ; osteoblasts make the bones because some power not themselves 
guides them, and when any of them die others take their place. Whatever explana- 
tion there may be of the making of bones by osteoblasts or of the likeness between 
bones of animals of various species, the very manner of their making proves that 
genetic connection and mechanical causology can have nothing to do with it. The 
osteoblasts are born of other osteoblasts that never had made bone in the whole 
course of their existence.” 

“ Man and Evolution ” comes next. The orthodox views of the Darwinians, 
such as Sir A. Keith, are expounded, and more or less demolished by quotations 
from the very respectable modern school of heretics who will have none of the 
ape-man theory of descent—Osborne, Klaatsch, Wood-Jones. Space is found to 
include from the pen of the last (an eminent anatomist) a protest against the 
monstrous, and highly imaginative, pictures of “‘ dawn-man ” that garnish the pages 
of certain London illustrated papers from time to time. He says, “ Hence, any 
so-called missing link would be very unlike the popular picture of a brutish, slouching 
creature made more horrible than any gorilla by a dawning touch of humanity. This 
missing-link picture must be deleted from our minds, and I find no occupation less 
worthy of the science of anthropology than the not-unfashionable business of | 
modelling, painting, or drawing these nightmare products of imagination and 
lending them in the process an utterly false value of apparent reality.” 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that the universe as we know it, life as we 
know it, will not work without God. In spite of the conspiracy of silence about God 
in modern scientific writings, some—Arthur Thomson, Lloyd Morgan—frankly say 
so. In F. Bacon’s well-known words, “ Certainly a little philosophy inclineth man’s 
mind to atheism, but depth in philosophy bringeth men about to religion, for when 
the mind of man looketh upon secondary causes scattered it resteth in them, but 
oe it beholdeth them confederate and knit together it flieth to providence and 

tie.” 

This is the argument of the book. 

Having said so much, I may be permitted one little grumble. It is a pity the 
author does not document his quotations for us. And, I think his Chapter XI 
uninteresting and unnecessary. Probably he loves it best of all ! 

Dr. Macfie goes out of his way to explain that he is not a Fundamentalist, but 
there is not much in the book that a sane Fundamentalist could object to. With 
regard to the origin of man, he arrives at the following naive but rather engaging 
conclusion, “ I myself do not believe in the theory of continuous evolution, except as 
a possible, unproven hypothesis ! ” 

The book deserves, and is likely to obtain, a large number of appreciative 
readers. 

A. Renpie Snort. 
Bristol. 
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THE LOST TRIBES A MYTH!" 


Tuis is a difficult book for the reviewer because of the large field which it covers. 
The author conducts his readers from Palestine to many other parts of Asia, to 
Africa and Europe and makes statements as to the correctness of which only experts - 
in widely separated fields would be competent to judge. Furthermore he deals not 
only with history, but with pre-history ; and makes assertions, often with no little 
positiveness, regarding matters as to which we have very meagre information. The 
following discussion will deal primarily with Dr. Godbey’s attitude to the Old 
Testament. 

The most noticeable characteristic of the book is the extremes to which the 
author carries his views. He is not concerned merely to disprove certain untenable, 
though at times widely held, theories regarding the lost Ten Tribes, as for example 
that they are the ancestors of the American Indians. He aims rather to show that 
it is impossible to speak of a Fewish race or of a Fewish religion: for the one was a 
conglomerate, the other derivative. 

Every careful student of history should be ready to admit that in the strict sense 
the Jewish race is not pure. The Old Testament makes this quite plain. Moses 
married a Cushite woman, David’s great-grandmother was a Moabitess, Solomon’s 
mother may have been a Hittite (at least her first husband was) and Solomon himself 
had many foreign wives; the Hebrews were allowed to have foreign slaves as 
concubines ; proselytism played a réle of varying importance in the long history 
of Israel and brought many non-Jews into the nation ; apostacy also figured promin- 
ently and resulted in loss to Israel while at the same time helping the spreading of 
distinctively Jewish ideas and customs among the Gentiles. All this is clear. But 
such data do not satisfy Dr. Godbey. He carries his thesis to such an extreme that 
Israel becomes a kind of melting pot for many races and nations. 

An illustration of our author’s fondness for extremes is the unsavoury chapter 
entitled, “ The City of Refuge.” Because the right of asylum has often been abused, 
Dr. Godbey pictures these cities as practical brothels and in the promiscuity 
supposedly practiced in them by Jew and Gentile he finds proof of the mongrel 
ancestry of the Jew. Similarly he asserts that “ the woman-levite at her worst was a 
regularly recognised feature of the ancient Hebrew temple ” (p. 491), and cites the 
conduct of Eli’s sons, failing to mention of course the tremendous woe which is 
pronounced upon them and upon their father (“ they made themselves vile and he 
restrained them not”). ‘To further strengthen his argument he twists the meaning 
of Ex. xxxviii. 8. The Hebrew text states clearly that Moses made the laver “ of 
[the preposition beth denotes the material] the mirrors of the ministering women that 
ministered at the door of the tent of meeting” (ARV). While admitting that the 
passage “ has produced much discussion,” Dr. Godbey seems to be quite certain of 
its meaning. He declares that “ mirrors are made for [sic /] the women” who 
serve at the sanctuary, and adds: “It is to be emphasised that women who are 
provided with mirrors are trying to make themselves as attractive as possible to 
visitors, and that a shrine that provides such mirrors is counting them part of its staff 
and increasing their attractiveness in various ways. Whether the women were 
captives, purchases, widows, donations, or volunteers is not material here.” This 
shows that Dr. Godbey is determined to find in the lawful worship of the boly God of 
Israel, the same shameful features which are so characteristic of many ethnic religions. 

Dr. Godbey denies that “ Hebrew ” and “ Israelite ” are equivalent words. He 
identifies the former with the Khabiru of the Amarna Letters and is apparently 
confident that they are of Hurrian [Khurrian] stock. In the course of the argument 
he appeals to 1 Sam. xiii. He tells us that, according to verse 3, Saul had the trumpet- 
signals sounded through the land, that “ all the Hebrews may hear” (p. 36). But, 

1 The Lost Tribes a Mytb. tions toward Re-writing Hebrew History. Allen H. 
Godbey. Duke University Press, 1930. 
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he continues, “ This does not mean Israelites, for in verses 6f we read, ‘ When the men 
of Israel saw that they were in danger (for they were at their wits’ end) the people 
hid themselves in caves, thickets, crag-clefts, caverns, and pits. But the Hebrews 
crossed the Jordan to the land of Gad and Gilead.’” Judged by Dr. Godbey’s trans- 
lation the evidence cited seems to favour his contention. But the evidence is 
over-stated. In verse 3 the text does not say “ all the Hebrews,” but simply “ the 
Hebrews.” In verse 7 the text does not say “ but the Hebrews ” ; what it says is this, 
“and Hebrews [see below]crossed over the Jordan,” etc. Four points are to be noted: 
(1) while the “ and” may have the adversative force of “ but,” it may be simply 
the “ and ” of a sequence which is perhaps climactic and may therefore be practically 
equivalent to “and . . . even” (“and Hebrews (even) crossed over”) as is 
suggested by the AV rendering “ and some of the Hebrews ” ; (2) there is no definite 
article (the text does not say “ the Hebrews” but simply “ Hebrews ”) which is 
significant (cf. verses 3, 19, “ the Hebrews”) and seems clearly to imply that there 
were Hebrews who did not cross over; (3) the word rendered “ Hebrews” is 
ambiguous : it may be pointed ‘ibrim (Hebrews) or ‘éberim (“ crossers over ”), the 
latter reading being supported by the LXX; (4) in verse 19f of this chapter the 
distinction is clearly invalid, since “ the Hebrews ” (verse 19) and “ all the Israelites ” 
(verse 20) are obviously the same. 

Dr. Godbey regards it as significant that “in nearly four thousand Pheenician 
inscriptions the term ‘ Hebrew ’ does not occur ” (p. 34). Let us look at the facts, 
“ Hebrew ” is a comparatively rare word in the Old Testament. Aside from the 
Pentateuch (twenty-two times) and 1 Samuel (eight times) it is found only in Jeremiah 
(three times) and Jonah (once). Since the critics assign most of the Pentateuchal 
passages in which the word occurs to J or E, and since Jeremiah uses the word in 
chap. xxxiv. clearly because he is citing Exod. xxi. 2 (at the end of verse 9 he uses 
“ Jew ””), the use of the term “ Hebrew” is mainly pre-exilic, even from their 
standpoint. From the Biblical viewpoint it is almost exclusively pre-exilic and 
mainly Mosaic or Davidic (i.e., 1000 B.c. or earlier). Now since the earliest Phoenician 
inscriptions (those from Gebal) date from the tenth century B.c. (so, G. A. Cooke ; 
other scholars date the sarcophagus of Ahi-ram considerably earlier) and since with 
the exception of those from Gebal most of these inscriptions are subsequent to the 
sixth century B.c., the failure of these inscriptions to mention “ Hebrews ” is quite in 
harmony with Biblical usage. It does not indicate that, as Dr. Godbey claims, the 
Hebrews were non-Israelites. It simply confirms the evidence of the Old Testament 
that the word “ Hebrew ” early gave place to “ Israelite ” or “ Jew.” 

Another startling line of cleavage which our author seeks to draw is that between 
“ Israel ” and “ Judah.” “ Israel,” we know, was used both in the broad sense (of 
the Twelve Tribes) and in the narrow sense (of the Northern Kingdom alone). In the 
former sense it included Israel with Judah ; in the latter it set Israel in contrast with 
Judah, Since the former usage is the older one, and describes the true and original 
state of Israel, as consisting of twelve tribes, all descended from Abraham and all, 
despite the schism, heirs of the promise of Abraham, it is natural that the prophets 
should use “ Israel ” both of the Ten Tribes, even while apostate, and also of the true 
Israel represented by the Davidic Kingdom and by the remnant from all the tribes 
who should return unto their God. The reason for the non-concurrence of the 
phrase “ God of Judah ” is obvious. To speak of the “ God of Judah ” would amount 
to recognising that the rejection of the Ten Tribes was final and that the promise to 
Abraham’s seed was to be realized only in the Southern Kingdom. This the prophets 
never did. Yet Dr. Godbey characterises the Biblical view which we have briefly 
outlined as “ directly contrary to all the records” (p. 117). He takes the words 
of the prophets who denounced the apostasy of Judah to mean that “ Yahu has never 
been recognised by Judah as its God. Yahu appealed to their fathers, but was never 
heeded nor accepted by the fathers.” Yahu was“ the God of the Northern Kingdom.” 
Judah was largely Edomite : “‘ We have southern Judah dominantly Edomite from the 
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beginning, with an ark and tabernacle claimed to be of Edomite manufacture ; and an 
incessant commingling in all respects with the contiguous Arabian peoples.” Re- 

ing such statements the best answer that can be made is in Dr. Godbey’s own 
words, “ directly contrary to all the records ” ! 

The chapter entitled “The Provenance of Yahwism ” is especially important. 
Dr. Godbey tells us: “‘ The positive assertion that the name Yahu was unknown to 
the masses of Moses’ fellows or to their ancestors, and unknown to any of the early 
patriarchs, either in Harran or Palestine (Ex. iii. 13f; vi. 3) must be accepted ” 
(p. 561). Apparently he is convinced that the critics are justified in adopting an 
interpretation of these passages, which brings them into direct conflict with large 
sections of Genesis. He thinks the Yahu religion originated “ in a region east of the 
upper Persian Gulf, ‘ Where the God Yahu does not make it rain on the land, yet man 
does not need to irrigate the soil, for a mist rises and waters the whole face of that 
district ’ (Gen. ii. 5f), which indicates the ancient coastal plain of what we now call 
Khuzistan, still the garden spot of all Persia” (p. 561). As to this, the reader will 
note the quite impossible rendering of Gen. ii. 5f. 

Dr. Godbey finds evidence that the cult of Yahu was known in the ancient 
Sea-Land at the head of the Persian Gulf in the occurrence of the name Ya’u or Ya 
in personal names of the time of the Hammurabi dynasty. He claims “ Daiches, 
Clay, Barton, Sayce and others ” as holding this to be the case. Such a view would 
be in harmony with the declarations of Scripture that the name Yahweh was known 
long before Moses. But even if the name Yahweh was known to the ancient 
Sumerians or Babylonians—the question is a difficult one and cannot be dealt with 
here—it is at least certain that he had become an all but unknown God, as the 
Scriptures clearly indicate. It is quite different, however, when our author proceeds 
to identify Yahu with the Sumerian god E.A., asserting that “ all the flood and creation 
lore of Genesis is unquestionably associated with the god who is expressed by the 
ideogram E.A. (House of Water), or EN. KI. (Lord of the Universe), or NU.DIM. 
MUD (Man-form-moulder, Gen. ii. 7).” But the climax is reached when he tells us 
a few lines below: “ Without further detail, there are scholars who believe that 
Ya’u was the actual pronunciation of the name represented by the ideogram E.A. 
which the Sumerians received from their Hurrian predecessors.” Here are two 
assertions, one hardly more surprising than the other: that Yahu is the actual 
pronunciation of the name of the Sumerian god E.A., and that this god is not Sumerian 
but Hurrian. Where is the proof that E.A. is to be pronounced Yahu? It is this: 
“ there are scholars that believe ” ! Who the scholars are who believe this, the reader 
is not told.* This fact, that to establish an all important link in his chain Dr. Godbey 
falls back on the delief of unnamed scholars is a clear indication that there is no real 
proof to cite. As for the further claim that E.A. is a Hurrian [Mitannian] deity, it 
may suffice to point out that Dr. Godbey’s contention that the lowest strata at Ur and 
Kish are Hurrian is not in accord with the views of Langdon and Woolley, who know 
these sites at first hand. But even if it could be shown that there existed at these 
sites a non-Sumerian, even a Hurrian, culture below the Sumerian levels, it would 
still remain to show that E.A., one of the greatest gods of the Sumerian pantheon, 
was derived from this alien race. 

Of the Hurrians we still know relatively little. To assert that their culture is 

re-Sumerian not to say prediluvian is certainly hazardous. Dr.Godbey is especially 

interested in the Hurrians because they were not Semites and his prime concern is to 

prove that neither ethnically nor religiously is Israel to be regarded as Semitic. We 
lose all patience when we are told that “Semitic compilers” identified the 

Hurrians present in Egypt in the time of Rameses III with their own Hebrews, 

especially when this assertion is supported by citing Ex. ii. 6, 11, which can 
1 Four pages later (p. 566) in discussing the name of the ancient Sumerian city of Eridu, Dr. 


Godbey refers to an article by Lt.-Col. K. L. Stevenson in Expository Times, (Vol. 39, pp. 422f). 
Consultation of this article shows its author to be one of the unnamed scholars referred to. 
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only mean that in Dr. Godbey’s opinion Moses was a Hurrian (p. 569). But such 
reasoning enables us to discount properly the claim that “ all the older higher culture 
thus far discovered in the Orient was that of people of the Hurrian stock ” (p. 567). 
The era of Pan-Babylonianism is past: Dr. Godbey threatens us with a season of 
Pan-Hurrianism.". But we do not believe that his extreme views will find wide 
acceptance. 

Dr. Godbey makes a few statements, especially in his Preface, which if quoted 
without reference to the positions taken elsewhere in this volume, might give great 
encouragement to those who are looking forward to the day when the yoke of the 
so-called Higher Criticism will be broken and “ devout ” Old Testament scholars 
will return to the Biblical view-point. Dr. Godbey defines his attitude toward the 
Old Testament as that of the “ archzologist-historian.” He is not concerned, he 
tells us, with “ documentary theories.” He thinks “ the ‘ Polychrome Bible’ was 
fifty years too soon—perhaps a hundred.” He declares that “ by the modern recon- 
structing archzologist-historian any theoretical documentary analysis of the Torah 
is wholly ignored.” Furthermore, he speaks in the Bibliography with ill-concealed 
contempt of some of the books which are standard in critical circles and which many 
conservatives treat with great respect. Thus, H. P. Smith’s Old Testament History 
is “ of no practical service” ; Peritz’s conception (Old Testament History, p. 87) of 
the religion of the pre-Mosaic period “ suggests entire ignorance of the many 
scholarly volumes upon the subject”; Foakes-Jackson’s Biblical History of the 
Hebrews is “ not quotable for this volume,” which means that it is out-of-date ; 
Barton’s theory of the origin and development of Old Testament religion as presented 
in his Sketch of Semitic Origins is “ untenable.” Such bold words are rather startling 
and if uttered by one who held a different and higher conception of the Old Testament 
would be very encouraging. 

Unfortunately Dr. Godbey’s conception of Scripture is no higher than the one 
he rejects. He does not object to the theoretical reconstructions of the “ critics” 
because he is determined to accept the statements of the Bible at their full value and 
in their obvious sense. By no means. Dr. Godbey is “ interested only in finding 
what ancient extra-Biblical sources actually show concerning ethnic and social 
elements in pre-Israelite Palestine and in the question of their survival ” (p. vii). 
And since he is concerned to prove that the Jews were not a “ chosen people ” but a 
mongrel race, that the original stock was not Semitic, and that its religion, the 
worship of Yahweh, was not a revelation to Israel, but an importation from the 
East, probably from the Hurrians, his attitude toward the Old Testament is far more 
radical than that of many a “ higher critic.” Thus the statement, “ There is strong 
evidence that the patriarchal narratives are a late Edomite graft upon Palestinian 
history ” (p. 702), is fully as destructive of the credibility of the book of Genesis as is 
the analysis into J, E, P. And it should be noted that Dr. Godbey despite his 
professed contempt for these documents of the critics accepts their conclusions more 
often perhaps than he realises. For instance, he dates Deuteronomy late, apparently 
in the time of Menasseh. 

One of the most irritating features in the book is the twisting and straining of 
Biblical passages to make them support the positions taken by the author. It 
serves to illustrate the absurdities at which even a learned man like Dr. Godbey arrives 
when he gives free rein to a theory and does not check it with the bit and bridle of 

* Avery instructive example of Dr. Godbey’s method is furnished by his use of Lt.-Col. Stevenson's 
article in Expository Times, cited above. Dr. Godbey quotes this officer as his authority for the view 
that “ the ancient name of Eridu was Kha-Bur”’; and he tells us further, “‘ Stevenson suggests that 
the old name Kha-Bur resulted in the ancient Hurrian gardeners being known as Kha-bira.” Turning 
to the article itself, we are surprised to find that Stevenson makes no mention of Hurrians whatsoever. 
On the contrary his primary concern is to prove that Jahweh was the God of the original inhabitants 
of the Garden of Eden, who were Semites. He holds that “ the primitive inhabitants [of Eridu] were 
the root-stock of the Hebrew nation’’; that Adam and Eve may represent its “ earliest Semitic 
settlers ’’; and that “‘ the clash between the primitive Semitic settlers and the Sumerian hordes arriv- 
ing from the East "’ is “‘ quite obviously pictured in the story of Cain and Abel.” 
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fact and common sense. A few further examples may well be added to those already 


ven, 

" We have seen that Dr. Godbey believes that the Hurrian of Asia Minor figured 
prominently in Palestine in early times. We read with surprise that: “The 
influence of the Hurrian and his Kheba cult in Palestine may be estimated by its 
influence in other directions. In Palestine the Queen of Heaven of that period is 
portrayed standing on a lion; cf. Ps. xci. 13” (p. 90). Ps. xci. is one of the most 
familiar and precious of the Psalms. Many of our readers know it by heart. They 
will be astonished to find it cited as proving that the cult of the Hurrian (?) goddess 
Kheba was observed in Palestine. The proof cited (Ps. xci. 13) is this: “ thou shalt 
tread upon [lit., trample] the lion and adder.” That Dr. Godbey can find here an 
allusion to a goddess who is “ probably [sic /] represented by the mural-crowned 
goddess standing upon ”—this is something quite different from the “ trampling 
upon ” of Ps, xci. 13—“ a lioness or panther,” who apparently passed “ from the 
Hurrians to the Hittites and from them to the Phrygians ” and from the standpoint 
of comparative religion may well therefore have had an influence on Israel—this is a 
good illustration of the “ scientific ” romanticism to which even the “ archzologist- 
historian ” may at times fall a victim. 

The following (p. 105) is an instance where our author resorts to a “ new 
translation ” which outdoes Dr. Moffatt : “ In all the ancient world distant thunder 
is a bellowing bull. All bovines are prone to stampede at the approach of a storm : 
the cavalcade of God is twenty thousand bellowing oxen (Ps. Ixviii.17).” The passage 
is a difficult one. It may be rendered: “the chariotry of God is myriad-fold, 
thousands innumerable [lit., thousands of repetition].” The aim of the passage 
is to describe the inconceivable vastness of the heavenly host. But it happens that the 
word ’eleph which usually means “ thousand ” (¢. 450 times), a meaning eminently 
appropriate here, may also mean “ cattle ” (seven times). So Dr. Godbey proceeds 
to make “ archeological ” nonsense of this sublime statement of Holy Writ. 

Another example of twisted exegesis is the treatment of Amos ii. 9, which is 
rendered : “ Yet I cut off from before them the Amurru whose highland was in [not, 
like] the highland of cedars.” Dr. Godbey’s object is to prove that the Hivites whom 
he wishes to regard as Achaians (!) established a colony in Lebanon and from there 
pushed southward (p. 88). But the rendering cannot be justified exegetically ; and 
it only serves to show how hard put to it the author is to find support for his theories. 

This volume indicates clearly that the “ archzologist-historian ” whose thinking 
is dominated by naturalistic principles cannot any more than the “ higher critic ” 
whose thinking is similarly dominated, reach conclusions which will be in harmony 
with the Bible and with Christian faith. Between the supernaturalism of the Bible 
and the naturalism which characterises the so-called “ modern ” viewpoint there is 
no common ground. Dr. Godbey may reject a “‘ documentary” reconstruction, 
which has produced far more difficulties than it has ever solved, but that his own 
reconstruction is no less radical is shown by the violent efforts which he makes to 
secure for it Biblical support. The scholar, be he “ archzologist-historian” or 
“ higher critic” who deliberately rejects the claim of the Old Testament Scriptures 
to contain a special revelation to a peculiar people, cannot do justice to the testimony 
of history, either sacred or profane. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Oswarp T. 


JONAH : PROPHET AND PATRIOT.* 
We may not challenge the orthodoxy of a man’s opinion on Inspiration by putting 
to him Moody’s testing question about Jonah, but there is no doubt that the man 


1 Fonab : Prophet and Patriot. A vindication of the historical character of Jonah’s mission to 
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who denies the full Inspiration of the Bible generally denies the historicity of the 
Book of Jonah. 

Dr. Hart Davies has no doubt as to the historical character of that much maligned 
book and he can give good reasons for the faith that isin him. There can be no 
question that the Jews have ever believed that Jonah was a real personage—the 
son of Amittai, as spoken of in the second Book of Kings; and that the book bearing 
his name recounts a real experience ; and that Christians have generally accepted 
the Jewish belief, being persuaded that they had their Lord’s authority for so doing. 
Of course, infidels ancient and modern have made it the butt of their ridicule, but 
it is only in comparatively recent times that Christian teachers have rejected its 
historical in favour of its allegorical character. There can be little doubt that this 
has been largely due to an anti-supernatural bias, although we admit that some reverent 
thinkers have been able to accept the allegorical view. 

Dr. Hart-Davies gives no uncertain sound on the subject. Profoundly con- 
vinced himself on the historicity and value of the book, he sets forth, out of a fulness 
of knowledge, the arguments in favour of his position, while showing competent 
acquaintance with the critical objections as he seeks to overthrow them: so that 
conviction ought to be carried to any unprejudiced mind. He clearly shews how the 
book bears upon its face the stamp of reality : the most graphic portrayal of the con- 
duct of the heathen mariners, all the details of Jonah’s movements, the description 
of Nineveh and its inhabitants in harmony with historic verity, and many other fea- 
tures all go to show that it is no fancy picture. 

The weakness of the critical contention that the author of the book of Jonah 
thought of God as a tribal Deity, so that leaving Palestine would be fleeing from 
His presence, is shown and the true meaning of the phrase “ from the presence of 
Jehovah ” as the abandonment of his position as a prophet of the Lord, is emphasized. 
Special prominence is given to Jonah’s own reason for his disobedience, because he 
feared that God would show mercy to the Ninevites, Dr. Davies being strongly of the 
opinion that Jonah felt assured that the sparing of Nineveh would mean later on 
disaster for Israel, and so his patriotism led him to act as he did. 

It is certainly remarkable that the two things which have been so loudly declaimed 
against in the book, the preservation of Jonah in the belly of the great fish (unfortun- 
ately rendered “ whale ” in Matthew) and the miracle of Nineveh’s repentance, should 
be the two points attested by the Lord Jesus Himself. Dr. Davies gives due weight 
to the argument founded on this fact which has ever been the most important and 
convincing to the ordinary Christian mind. 

It would be a mistake to think that this book is a piece of dry criticism: it 
is really a warm living exposition of what is shown to be an important part of the 
Divine Revelation. Dr. Hart-Davies shows himself not only a competent Hebrew 


scholar, but also a gracious and godly minister of Jesus Christ and we very highly - 


commend his admirable book. 
London, A. McCarc. 


FAMILIAR TALKS WITH STUDENTS OF THE GREEK 
NEW TESTAMENT." 


Tuis is a delightfully written brochure on a fascinating theme. The author is 
an enthusiast for the New Testament, that is, in the last resort, the Greek New 
Testament. He feels the importance of a discovery which, at first glance, might 
seem to signify very little, but is really the key to an appreciation of almost all 
recent advances in the science of New Testament Exegesis, to wit, the ascertaining, 
at last, of the true character of the Greek of the New Testament, and he wishes to 
make others, and, particularly, the rising ministry, sharers with himself in a new and 
distinctly elevating charm. 


1 Familiar Talks with Students of the Greek New Testament. By Rev. Professor Jacob Vander 
Muelen, A.M., D.D. Grand Rapids: Wni. B. Eerdmans, Publishing Company. pp. 144. 
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The subject in hand is, for the serious student, one of paramount importance. 
[f one were asked what it is that distinguishes the Greek of the New Testament from 
that, let us say, of Plato’s Phaedo, or Thucydides’ History, one would say, in a 
word, the comparative simplicity of the New Testament. Here we have no dual, 
the optative is rare. The witchery of the Greek particle is largely gone, the 
periodic sentence is almost conspicuous by its absence. At the same time, the 
Grammarian could not make a greater mistake than to suppose that the writers of the 
New Testament were not appreciative of the peculiar genius of the Greek language, 
in its Inflexion and inits Syntax. For all the simplicity with which the Evangelists, 
and Apostles, and Prophets of the New Testament wrote, they seem as alive as any 
Classic to the difference that a particular case, or voice, or mood, or tense, may 
make to their presentation of the truth of the Gospel. How, for example, does the 
rare use of dere with the Indicative, in a result clause, say, help to bring out the 
thought of the incomparableness of God’s gift in His Son, according to that great 
oracle, John iii. 16! Similarly, with the comparative rarity of the Greek particle 
in the New Testament, Paul can introduce the particle, ye, into Romans viii. 32, with 
a significance, with a touch of emotion, that has no parallel in all Greek Literature. 
This, of course, arises from the nature of the subject. 

Professor Muelen, in the volume before us, in eighteen short chapters, discusses 
such questions as, the true place and character of the Greek of the New Testament ; 
the language or languages which our Lord Jesus familiarly spoke in the days of His 
flesh ; special aspects of the Grammar of the New Testament, as the apparently 
indefinite Noun, the Greek Cases, the Greek Tenses, the Greek Prepositions and 
Adverbs, the Articular Infinitive. He enhances the interest of his volume by devot- 
ing two chapters to the subject of Textual Criticism, and a chapter to the history of 
the New Testament Canon, 

These studies are not exhaustive, they are not meant to be exhaustive. The 
author is as the governor of a great store, who, by submitting samples, would induce 
the public to buy. His purpose, we take it, would be largely served if a perusal of his 
volume should induce readers to acquaint themselves with such adequate treatises as 
e.g. Moulton’s Prolegomena, A. T. Robertson’s Larger Grammar of the Greek New 
Testament, or the same author’s Textual Criticism. Nevertheless, Professor Muelen, 
in an unobtrusive way, makes some fine contributions on his own initiative to the 
enhancing of the theme he has in hand. That is a fine use he makes of the art of the 
photographer with his “ time exposure,” “ snapshot ” and “‘ proof,” with a view to 
illustrate the peculiar significance of the Greek Past Tenses (p. 46). He does enhance 
one’s interest in Matthew’s use of the Imperfect (ix. 2) when he points to Mark ii. 1-4 
(or, its equivalent) as the background of Matthew’s narrative. With the Greek Gram- 
mar as his instrument, he can, as on p. 85, comfort those that mourn in Zion. As 
one reads the last chapter, wherein the question: “ Is the Christ of the Epistles the 
Christ of the Gospels ?” is discussed, the thought visits one that in the author’s judg- 
ment the data which the new learning in the field of New Testament Greek has under- 
lined may and ought to be used in defence of the historic Reformed Faith. For this 
suggestion much might be said. 

On p. 98, “ fouath ” should be “ fourth,” and on p. 104, “ Moffat ” should be 
“ Moffatt.” 


Edinburgh. Joun R. Mackay. 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS.: 


Turee hundred years ago, in 1630, Gustavus Adolphus landed on the coast of 
Germany to fight the battles of Protestantism against the victorious Roman Catholic 
re-action which was threatening to sweep every trace of the Reformation into the 


™ Gustavus Adolpbus: The Northern Hurricane. By Lt.-Gen. Sir George MacMunn. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. Price 18s. net. 
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northern seas, It was fitting that the tercentenary of so momentous an event, 
and one so pregnant with far-reaching issues, should be celebrated by the appearance 
of books bearing on the great northern Christian hero. Georg Wittrock’s 
German book, Gustav Adolf, deals with the influence of Gustavus on the develop- 
ment of Sweden and European history as a whole. General MacMunn as a soldier, 
writes with enthusiasm of a great soldier marking with emphasis the military exploits 
of his hero without overshadowing his distinctive religious, mental and moral 
features which contributed so largely to his success as the soldier and statesman who 
saved the Protestant Faith. 

Gustavus’ father, who afterwards became Charles IX, was a fervent Protestant, 
and young Gustavus was thus reared in a thoroughly Protestant atmosphere. He 
was given a thorough education, and he became an accomplished linguist. “ By 
twelve years of age he was said to be fluent in five of the principal languages of Central 
Europe.” 

His great qualities as a soldier sprung into early bloom. At the youthful age of 
seventeen he was King of Sweden and from that time he began the brilliant but short 
career in which he drove the Danes from Sweden, warred with Muscovy, and fought 
against Polish hatred for ten years, created the best organised and disciplined army 
that the world has ever seen and rescued Europe from the fate that befell Bohemia 
at the hands of the fanatical Emperor Ferdinand where the blood of countless martyrs 
flowed from countless scaffolds and the exercise of Protestant worship was pro- 
scribed and abolished throughout the land. ‘ Catholic and Austrian,” writes General 
MacMunn, Bohemia remained till liberated by the issue of the World War, “ an 
example perhaps of what might have befallen the rest of the Protestant states had not 
the hour eventually produced the man in the King of the small Nordic 
State, which was still but consolidating its territories against the jamb of hostile 
neighbours who threatened to crush it—a King to whom the Emperor contemptu- 
ously referred as the ‘ Snow King.’” 

Gustavus Adolphus, who was so devout himself as not to be deterred by 
wounds or exigencies of war from attending divine services three times on Sundays, 
built his famous army on a religious basis. He seemed to project his own intensely 
religious personality into his officers and men. For he appeared to have had no 
difficulty in moulding his rough-hewn soldiery into a body of men who readily, 
morning and evening of every day, as an act of personal devotion, engaged in worship 
and listened reverently to discourses. Profanity, blasphemy and gambling were 
strictly prohibited and the vices and excesses common to the camps of the time were 
entirely absent from this model army. His own devoutness and sincerity 
never allowed him to be carried away by the pardonable enthusiasm and adulation 
of a people who had good reason to acclaim him as the “ Great Gustavus,” who 
delivered them from the horrors threatened and committed by Wallenstein, Tilly and 
Pappenheim. ‘Great God!” he exclaimed with the soul-anguish of a humble 
and contrite believer, “ Thou art witness that I take no delight in this kind of homage 
which is rendered to me and is due to Thee alone, by whose assistance I am 
what I am. I abandon myself to Thy Providence. Thou, the Lord of all things, 
will not permit that the good work commenced for the deliverance of Thy true 
servants should remain imperfect.” He did not see the full fruition of his own mili- 
tary genius. For “ the Lion of the North and the Bulwark of the Protestant Faith,” 
as Dugald Dalgetty always talked of him with bated breath, fell at Lutzen. “ And 
thus perished,” writes General MacMunn, “ in what was really the hour of supreme 
victory, Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, in the thirty-eighth year of his age, 
the greatest soldier, and that in a good cause, that the modern world had yet seen.” 

The name of the great King became a Christian name in even the remote parts 
of northern Scotland. For Mackays, Munros, Roses and other clansmen who served 
under him brought back not only his name but the very melodies of his Christian 
army and even the generation that is passing sang among the hills of the north of 
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Scotland the sacred melodies that were wafted on the breeze off many a stricken field in 
Europe. For Scotland, in spite of her dallying King and in the midst of her own 
tremendous struggles with the Counter-Reformation at home, willingly allowed her 
sons to mingle their blood with that of their co-reformers in the many deadly battles 
by which Gustavus Adolphus secured the future of the Reformed Faith in the lands of 
its origin. 

As long as King James was negotiating a match between his son Charles and the 
Infanta of Spain he permitted, much to the disgust of the Scottish people, the apostate 
Earl of Argyle to raise recruits for the levies with which Argyle was rendering ugly 
service in the Netherlands to Roman Catholicism and the King of Spain. But when 
Prince Charles returned from Spain with his match with the Infanta broken off, the 
people of Edinburgh gave expression to their relief at the news of the broken-off 
match with enthusiastic rejoicings : bell-ringing and cannon-firing, as they knew that 
an open rupture with Spain then became inevitable and that a policy of more decided 
sympathy with Gustavus Adolphus’s great interprize would ensue, Scotland was 
sick of the wretched policy of supplying half-clandestine levies to serve under Argyle 
or others on the Spanish and Roman Catholic side. Fortunately at this very moment 
a rousing letter was sent to the Privy Council of Scotland by Gustavus Adolphus, 
dated Stockholm, 23rd September, 1623. It was written in Latin and can be seen in 
the Register of the Council with an English translation. As the letter does not 
appear in the biography before us, nor in any other biography known to us, and as it 
is of considerable historical value to students of that momentous period in European 
history we shall give it here in full. The writing of the letter was partly occasioned 
by the action of a certain Scotsman, Robert Stewart. Stewart, who had formerly 
been in the service of Gustavus, changed sides and had recently been in Poland and 
bargained with the King of Poland to secure a levy of 8,000 Scots to be employed 
in an invasion of part of the territories of the King of Sweden. Gustavus remon- 
strated with King James on this subject ; but he at the same time wrote on the same 
matter to the Scottish Privy Council requesting their good offices for the frustration 
of this design and their co-operation in defence of endangered Protestantism. The 
letter begins: Gustavus Adolphus, Dei gratia Suecorum, Gothorum, V andolorumque 
Rex, Magnus Princeps Filandiae, Dux Estoniae et Careliae, Ingriae Dominus. 

Gratiam ac favorem nostrum singularem, Illustres, Magnifici ac Generosi Domini, 
nobis sincere dilecti. After drawing attention to Robert Stewart’s money bargain 
with the King of Poland forthe levy of Scots already referred to the letter proceeds : 

The Roman Catholics are now endeavouring with all their force to break up this our 
kingdom, the one northern bulwark of the Evangelicals, which, at its own risks, its own 
expenses, has hitherto protected and kept safe the Kingdom of Denmark, Saxony, and in 
great part also, if all is rightly estimated, Scotland and other nations and states besides. 
Should this fortress be occupied by the Papists, and the excellent harbours and other con- 
veniences of this kingdom relapse into their power, it will not be difficult for any prudent 
man to judge in what a perilous condition the Evangelical interests will be throughout 
the world, and especially in neighbouring lands. This, however, the Papists do not hope 
to accomplish unless aided by the internal dissensions of the Evangelicals. Wherefore it is 
that, in order to separate your nation from ours, and leave stings of animosity behind, 
one of the first measures they have thought of has been to stir up a man of your nation 
against us under pretext of the intervening controversy beween us and Poland. But we 
trust that, both by your King, our most friendly brother, and by yourselves, there will 


be a far firmer remembrance of the friendship and goodwill that have always been sincerely 
exhibited between our predecessors, ourselves, and the two nations, and that you will not 
eg the bond to be weakened by hostile preparations of this sort out of your resources. 

en of your nation, very many of whom have established their homes and places of business 
among us, are in high honour in these kingdoms, and many in posts of military rank in 
our service, all of them enjoying the same rights and privileges of nobility as if they had 
been born here. It would be unfair dealing with us, therefore, if that were the thanks we 
got, and not less prejudiced to them if on the same account they should lose something 
of our favour, ad ton should be instilled into our people a hatred of the Scots, whom 


they have hitherto cherished. We trust that in your prudence and piety you will well con- 
sider all these things, whether concerning the common cause of all the Evangelicals, or 
ours, or that of your own nation, and that you will sedulously take pains, both with your 
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king and by your own action, that the levying of soldiers by the Scotsman Stewart, and 
others his accomplices, be forbidden and wholly prevented, and that they be allowed to do 
nothing in the kingdom, the islands, or the ports of Scotland that can tend to the pre- 
judice and deteriment of us and our kingdoms. That you will so do we feel assured from 
your constant zeal for the preservation of purity in the Church, and mutual good-will 
between the Kingdoms of Sweden and Scotland; and, whenever opportunity shall be 
offered us, it shall be our endeavour to deserve the kindness by like benevolence on our 
part to your nationality, and to show favour to your people residing among us. Of all this 
you will hear more fully from the honourable and distinguished Sir James Spence of 
Wormeston, our faithful friend; and so we commend you to God. 

This moving and diplomatic appeal had the desired effect on King James no longer 
interested in a Spanish marriage. Sir James Spence was empowered by an Act of 
Council to levy 1,200 men anywhere in Scotland and “ conduct and leade thame 
to the Kingdom of Suaden, thair to be imployed in service as the King of Sweden 
shall direct and appoint.” King James was now gushing with affection and admira- 
tion for “ oure darrest brother the King of Swaden,” because of the good correspond- 
ence that we keep with the said king, finding him always ready to pleasure us.” 

This letter of Gustavus Adolphus is instructive. It shows among other things 
that there were already in Sweden many Scots in settled positions and in honourable 
rank in hisarmy. Earlier than this levies of Scots served the Protestant cause in 
Bohemia and the Palatinate. Scots were in their thousands all over the Continent 
and their descendants are there to the present day. There is not any doubt but 
the heart and soul of Scotland was with Gustavus Adolphus in his heroic struggle on 
behalf of European Protestantism. It is in that fact that the explanation of the 
prowess, intrepidity and dash of the Scottish levies can be found for according to 
General MacMunn these “ priceless Scots Corps were the hammer-head ” of the army 
of Gustavus Adolphus. Thus Scotland made its own valuable contribution to the 
maintenance of Protestantism in Europe during the darkest and most menacing period 
in its history. 

Edinburgh. D. Mactean. 


THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION! 


A scmoxarty contribution to the detailed study of Lutheranism appears from 
Chicago in a volume on the Augsburg Confession by Dr. Reu, who is himself of German 
birth, but has long taught Theology in America. He has in the past proved himself 
a versatile writer, and now attempts to provide students with the necessary documents 
for understanding how the Augsburg Confession comes to be what it is. 

The first two chapters of the historical introduction to the book (258 pp.) trace 
the circumstances under which the Confession was evolved ; and then comes a very 
interesting third chapter showing the spread and present extent of Lutheran influence 
throughout the world. There is added a section containing bibliographical notes, 
which proclaims the author’s up-to-date knowledge of the literature of his subject, 
and which should be of very great assistance to the researcher. It is unfortunate 
that there should be so many misprints and defects of punctuation in this first part of 
the book. The selected documents themselves occupy over 500 closely printed 
pages, and of these the text of the Confession (in four parallel versions) fills about 
140 pages. The Confession is given in German, and a few of the sources are trans- 
cribed in Latin, but all the rest have been translated into English, most of them by 
Dr. Mattes and Professor Bodensieck. Some of the sources have only recently been 
discovered, and will be new to most students of Luther. In these days when photo- 
graphy has become such a handmaid to study it would have helped the imagination 
of readers considerably had some facsimiles of documents been made available in this 
volume ; but perhaps the issue of it has been expensive enough as it is. 

1 The Augsburg Confession: A Collection of Sources with an Historical Introduction. By M. 
Reu, Prof. of Theology, Wartburg Seminary, Dubuque, Ia., U.S.A. Wartburg Publishing House, 
Chicago. Price $5.50. 
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The Augsburg Confession is a document of primary importance, and is of interest 
not merely for Lutherans. Its early date amongst the outstanding confessions, and 
Calvin’s knowledge of its contents make a study of it desirable for those of the Reformed 
faith ; and the fact that this volume carefully traces the changes and developments 
which took place in the thought and wording of the Augsburg Confession makes it — 
useful to the Calvinist, because it shows the drift (especially in the matter of Predestina- 
tion and in connection with the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper) which took Lutheran- 
ism gradually too far from the position of Calvin to allow of any hope of that union 
which he desired and which would have been such a strength to Protestantism over 
against the unity of Romanism, 

One would have liked to see an attempt made by Dr. Reu to estimate the influence 
of the Augsburg Confession upon other Confessions and upon the Churches of the 
different lands ; but he does not go further than to give us the benefit of statistical 
information he has gathered regarding the actual official use of the Confession abroad. 
It is interesting to learn how extensive this is, and to see what a bond of union the 
Confession might be if any one version of it could be universally accepted by Lutherans 
who suffer very much today from the lack of organised unity among themselves. 

This volume is welcome as adding to the documents available to the student 
of Church History. One can scarcely over-estimate the importance of bringing study 
back to sources. There have been too many second-hand historical works. To go 
to original documents is a magnificent training in judgment, in sense of proportion, 
in power of interpretation, in accuracy, in general historical method. The student 
makes his own text-book. Such work must naturally be attempted under careful 
guidance, but the historical introduction here provides for that. It has only to be 
remembered that even documents do not tell us everything. Not everything that 
happened was recorded, nor indeed all the chief things ; nor are they always recorded 
in proportion to their significance. Our newspapers today are a sufficient warning 
of the possible relation between facts and records. ‘The sources we have here, however, 
are all useful and provide a very complete introduction to the Augsburg Confession. 


Aberdeen, G. D. Henperson. 


BERENGAR AND THE REFORM OF SACRAMENTAL 
DOCTRINE! 


Tuis is an elaborate treatise, giving a sketch of the discussion about the presence of 
Christ in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, that centred latterly around the 
historical figures of Berengar and Lanfranc in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
There is outlined the stream of tendency in opinion that led on the one side to what 
is aptly designated a “‘ dynamic Symbolism,” the symbols of bread and wine remaining 
bread and wine having the virtue of Christ’s body and blood spiritually operating 
through them, which was advocated by Berengar, and on the other side to the 
entire miraculous change in the bread and wine by virtue of which they became the 
veritable body and blood of Christ, which was advocated by Lanfranc. In the course 
of the discussion influenced as it was by political and ecclesiastical as well as religious 
considerations, some eminent personalities stand out on either side—Ratramus and 
John Scotus Erigena on the side of the dynamic symbolism, and Paschasius Radbertus 
on the other side of some type of transubstantiation. 

As might have been anticipated there was on some points the use of a phraseology 
that tended somewhat to confuse the issue. All the more so as the philosophical 
conceptions that held sway at the time tended to bring some confusion of thought. 


1 Berengar and the Reform of Sacramental Doctrine. By the Rev. A. J. Macdonald, D.D., Rector 
of St. Dunstan in the West with St. Thomas in the Liberty of the Rolls, Fellow of the Royal His- 
torical Society, author of Lanfranc, His Life Work and Writings, etc. | Longman, Green & Co., London, 
New York, Toronto, 1930. 
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This statement of the case is abundantly justified by Dr. Macdonald’s careful pains- 
taking examination of the literature of the time. 

“ Throughout the two hundred years preceding the Berengarian controversy, 
the spiritual interpretation of the Eucharist, in the terms of dynamic symbolism, 
expressing a change of value in the elements after consecration which produced an 
effect upon worthy recipients—an interpretation based upon Augustinian teaching 
—was maintained, It is true that the tide of this doctrine was on the ebb and in the 
first half of the eleventh century had receded so far that when Berengar’s teaching 
became known it was condemned as heretical. But the orthodox attitude had been 
largely created by the spread of realism under the influence of Paschasius doctrine, 
and this development cannot shake the conviction that when Berengar appeared he 
did not come as an innovator, but as a vindicator and latest prophet of a stream of 
tradition which has flowed steadily from the time of Charles the Great to that of 
Henry III.” 

It is made abundantly evident that the present Romanist doctrine described here 
as metabolism, involving a belief in the transformation of the substance of the bread 
and wine of the Lord’s Supper into the body, blood and divinity of Christ, was not 
actually formulated until the time of Pope Innocent III in the first decree of the 
Fourth Lateran Council (1215). Like other false dogmas of this system, such as the 
worship of the Virgin Mary, it was buttressed by lying wonders said to have been 
wrought to convince the unbelieving and the sceptical. In a treatise of 
Durand of Trora the story is told of a woman in the time of Gregory who 
laughed when the Pope gave her the host and said to her the words, “ The 
body of the Lord Jesus Christ,” because she saw only a small piece of bread. 
Gregory replaced the host on the altar and harangued the people. He then prayed 
together with the clergy and found on rising from his knees that the bread had 
become a piece of flesh. He also relates that in response to the prayer of a Presbyter 
of blameless life, an angel on one occasion appeared and transformed the bread on the 
altar into a boy whom the Presbyter received with trembling hands, pressed him to 
his bosom and kissed him on the mouth. Then after returning him to the Altar the 
Presbyter prayed again and the bread reappeared. “Tales like these had been 
popularised among simple monks, clergy and people in Western Europe for two 
hundred years, and however, a writer like Lanfranc may have attempted to refine 
away the crudities of realism, that interpretation of the Eucharist was clearly 
presented to the great body of the Church people through the medium of these tales, 
It was natural that sooner or later a revolt against the theoretical conceptions from 
which they issued should occur ” (p. 252). All along the line of its history this system 
has sought to bolster up its falsehoods with pretended miracles which in the end 
have in thoughtful minds created a reaction. 

Berengar though having a perception of the spiritual interpretation of sacramental - 
efficacy as against the crude realism that lay behind the idea of transubstantiation 
was not strong enough in force of character to stand by it openly in face of danger. 
Twice over when before a Roman Tribunal before Pope Nicolas in 1059 and before 
Gregory III in 1079, he accepted and made a statement embodying the view that the 
substance of the bread and wine became by consecration changed into the body and 
blood of Christ. His action on the last occasion reveals his weakness. He was 
asked to make a declaration that “ the bread and wine which are placed on the Altar, 
through the mystery of the consecration prayer and the words of our Redeemer are 
converted substantially (substantialiter) into the true body and proper life-giving flesh 
and blood of Jesus Christ our Lord, and after consecration are the true body of 
Christ.” The word “ substantially ” troubled him, but he thought that by simply 
adding “ saving the substance of the bread” he might repeat it as expressing his 
belief. The trick was discerned by his opponents and they demanded that he should 
swear an oath affirming that he accepted its meaning in the same sense as they did. 
He sought to shelter himself behind some understanding that had been reached 
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between himself and the Pope a few days before—as if Gregory had accepted his view 
of the matter. “ Like a bolt Gregory came down on him and commanded him to 
prostrate himself on the ground and confess that he erred on that very day omitting 
the word ‘substantially’ when stating his belief that the bread and wine on the . 
altar are the body and blood of the Lord.” “What shall I say, disturbed by the sudden 
madness of the Pope and lest he should pronounce the anathema upon me and the 
mob should seize me for the death it desired of me, I flung myself down and 
confessed that I had erred ” (p. 193). He reacted against his own weakness when the 
danger had been averted. But it is not of such vaccillating stuff that real reformers 
are made. They who are not prepared to suffer for the truth as they apprehend it 
will never succeed in fixing it in the minds and hearts of their fellowmen. 

Dr. Macdonald’s contention is that had Berengar’s views on the Eucharist been 
accepted by the Church as against those advocated by Lanfranc, a much more favour- 
able development would have followed than that which was accomplished at the 
Reformation. Writing of Berengar’s weakness he expresses himself in this way : 
“ Tf he failed to manifest the martyr’s firm will and flaming zeal, he had the prophet’s 
insight and clearness of vision and showed the perseverance of the artist in nurturing 
the creation of his brain. For twenty-five years there was a possibility that Berengar 
and Hildebrand might be linked together in an enterprise in which the deficiencies 
of each might be made up by the gifts of the other. If that union had been 
established the reform of dogma would have been sponsored instead of repressed by 
the early medieval Popes and the development of European civilisation might have 
been antedated by five centuries. Moreover the Papacy would have been instrumental _ 
in supplying Western Catholicism with a Theology of its own, not derived from the 
worn-out themes of Greek theologians, nor, on the other hand, dissevered from 
original and fundamental sources of human thought like Platonism and the New 
Testament” (pp. 195-6). He asserts that if the Berengarian teaching had been 
accepted, the incipient Protestantism that was emerging would have been checked, 
and in his view a very desirable condition would have been reached. “ In this case 
Protestantism would have been checked by a surer remedy than Innocent III thought 
he had applied when he embodied Transubstantiation in the first decree of the 
Council, But it would have been checked by a process of absorption not of inhibition 
and an Evangelical Catholicism arrayed in the beauty of some of Rome’s fine garments, 
without the dour cerements which were wrapped round the evangelical tradition by 
the Zealots of Geneva, might have supplied vital religion to a united European 
Church” (p. 225). 

Here there is revealed a prejudice against the Reformation as too drastic, taking 
away from the Church “some of Rome’s fine garments” and as cramping the 
Evangelical tradition by a different type of garment put on it by the Zealots of 
Geneva. One would have liked more definite information about these finer garments 
of which the Reformation is viewed as stripping the Church, and what the “ cere- 
ments ” were that the Genevan Zealots put in their place. With regard to the 
Eucharist it may be unhesitatingly affirmed that John Calvin, the most prominent 
Zealot of Geneva, presented a view of it which was an advance from the Biblical 
point of view upon that of Berengar and presented it with a clearness, a definiteness, 
and a force very much lacking in that of Berengar. He made room for the action of 
Christ’s glorified humanity located in heaven upon the worthy recipients of the 
Sacrament, justifying its being specifically called the Sacrament of His body and blood. 
Along with this he presented the conception of the whole unique personality of the 
exalted Saviour, and that unique personality as having given Himself in atonement 
for human sin, and as presenting that atonement in his heavenly intercession, acting 
through the agency of the divine Spirit by the medium of the divinely appointed 
symbols upon worthy recipients of the Sacrament for the sustenance and nourishment 
of the spiritual life. The personal communion which is obliterated in the Romanist 
doctrine and obscured even in Berengar’s presentation was brought to the front in 
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Reformation times, and has maintained the front place in the Reformed Churches. 
The New Testament simplicity of the significant and valuable rite was also restored, 
and the simple ceremonies with which it has been celebrated have not proved 
“ cerements ” stifling its vitality that may with truth be applied to the finer garments 
of the Papacy, but fitting garments in which it may do its magnificent work in the 
domain of the spiritual life. 

While differing entirely from the author in his view of the Reformation, we 
acknowledge the value of this volume. The amount of research that lies behind 
it is revealed in the abundant footnotes with references to contemporary and 
subsequent literature and the extensive Bibliography found at the end. Its value 
is increased by a carefully compiled Index. 

Glasgow. Rosert Morton. 


A SYLLABUS OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY* 


A Book on Systematic Theology does not issue very frequently from the press in 
these times. The age is not one congenial to a production of this kind. Dogmatic 
religious teaching is greatly at a discount. This is manifest from the opposition 
publicly expressed towards dogmatic teaching, and by the measures that are being 
adopted by many Churches whereby to relieve their Ministers from the binding 
obligation under which they formerly were of maintaining adherence to the doctrine 
of their Confession. The ethics of Creed subscription is seen in such a matter not 
to be of a superior type. Besides, so many standard works on the subject of Theology 
already exist, that no small measure of courage is needed on the part of a writer who 
would attempt to add to the publications of men who are regarded as princes in this 
particular field of thought. 

In view of these considerations, the more heartily do we congratulate Dr, Clark 
on the appearance of his “Syllabus.” It is specially gratifying to know that the present 
is the third issue of the book. The demand which this indicates affords evidence of 
the pleasing fact that the Reformed Faith is still appreciated to a greater extent 
than leaders of modern thought would desire the world to believe. All who love 
evangelical truth will rejoice at the success attending this publication, and pray that 
its circulation may attain to a still further extent. The late Professor George 
Smeaton, D.D., Edinburgh, as we happen to know, rejoiced greatly when a second 
edition of his valuable work on the Holy Spirit was called for. The satisfactory sale 
of the book afforded proof of the existence of a love for and an appreciation of, teaching 
that is dear to the Spirit-taught children of God. The sad question at issue today is, 
whether the Reformed Faith, at least as that is enshrined in the doctrinal standards of 
the Reformed Churches, is to be retained or discarded by the countries that were 
privileged to possess it, and to be blessed with its evangelical influence ? 

The purpose of the author of the “ Syllabus ” is indicated in the title of the 
book. The end in view was not the production of a work that would compete with 
the great masterpieces already in existence, but to provide teaching like theirs in an 
up-to-date handbook, thereby making it very serviceable for the religious teaching of 
young people in Bible classes, or by private study. Owing to size and cost, the great 
standard works are beyond the reach of the larger number of Bible students. The 
haste also that characterises the present age does not allow the leisure necessary for their 
careful perusal. The smaller handbooks do not deal with the latest phases of error. 
There was, therefore, a place for such a useful book as the “ Syllabus.” It is 
eminently suitable for the purposes which it is meant to serve, and it ought to be 
much appreciated. 

The book is thoroughly Calvinistic in character, and may safely be put into the 
hands of people of any age. This in itself is no small matter for recommendation. 

1 A Syllabus of Systematic Theology. By Rev. David S. Clark, D.D., Eastern University, Phila- 
delphia. Published by the Writer, David S. Clark, D.D., 2438 North rgth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In this respect it presents a vast contrast to many books that claim the patronage of 
the present age. It is truly refreshing to meet with the statement of truth given in the 
“ Syllabus,” for it is seldom today that a book is met with that is so thoroughly 
satisfactory throughout the entire range of its teaching. It is not a mere statement 
of what is regarded as orthodox truth. It takes note of all phases of teaching that is 
either strongly antagonistic to the same, or merely out of harmony with some of its 
tenets. It states concisely what such erroneous teaching is, and shows wherein its 
unscripturalness and danger lie. Dr. Clark gives ample evidence of wide knowledge 
of the manifold assaults on the Truth that the Church of Christ had to deal with in 
the past, and also those of most recent times. This brings the book up-to-date, and 
renders it the more useful and valuable. The reader will find the various matters 
dealt with in a very satisfactory manner. For instance, under Eschatology, after 
stating what is taught by those who advocate a “ Second Probation” for men 
between death and the Resurrection, and the arguments advanced in favour of such 
a belief, Dr. Clark, in refuting such arguments, makes effective reference to the 
teaching of Christ, and the Apostles on the subject. We feel constrained by such a 
faithful appeal to the Scriptures to place in contrast the advocacy of a Second Probation 
recently by a Scottish Professor. Says this Professor: ‘“ Christ teaches us clearly 
that the possibility of repentance is not confined to this life. If men are to suffer for 
all eternity for the sins of this life, and if there is to be no possibility of salvation left to 
them after death, then we must assume that Christ has failed entirely to win the souls 
of all men, ‘ that none be lost’ . . . andfurther, . . . there seems a flaw 
in Divine justice, if an eternity of punishment, without the possibility of redemption, 
is to be meted out by God to one whose sinful life did not exceed three score years 
and ten.” 

The “ Syllabus ” covers the departments of Bibliology, Theology, Anthropology, 
Soteriology, and Eschatology. The exhaustive treatment also of these subjects may 
be inferred from the many divisions of each of them. For instance, under Soteriology 
the subjects dealt with are: the Presuppositions of Soteriology, God’s Purpose to 
Save, Historical Antecedents of Redemption, The Redeemer, Atonement, Vocation, 
Grace, Regeneration, Faith, Conversion, Justification, Sanctification, Perseverance, 
and the Sacraments. To all the matters dealt with there is given a remarkably full 
treatment for a book of four hundred pages. This is achieved by the concise manner 
in which the work is executed. Indeed one of the characteristic features of the book 
is the remarkably large amount of matter contained in so comparatively small a 
space. It is a veritable example of mulium in parvo. 

We value highly the author’s treatment of the question of Scripture. After 
setting forth the various views current among men in regard to the Scriptures, he 
declares the Scriptures to be the veritable Word of God, and consequently that they 
are of absolute authority. ‘‘ Verbal inspiration,” he says, is the doctrine of the 
Church, and of the Scriptures themselves.” The importance today that attaches to 
the acceptance of the inspiration and inerrancy of the Scriptures is very great. False 
views in respect of the Scriptures lay at the root of many erroneous systems of 
doctrine in the past, and today the case is not different. It would appear to be 
impossible to have error established and propagated except on the basis of false con- 
ceptions of the Scriptures. Even in Eden man, ere he fell, had to have doubt insinu- 
ated, and his submission to the authority of the Divine prohibition thereby weakened— 
‘ yea, hath God said ? ’. . There was but a short way for him to go from the entrance 
of such doubt to the acceptance of the fatal lie: ‘ ye shall not surely die.’ ” 

Those who peruse the “Syllabus” will find what is absent from much of the 
literature of today, a low estimate of Modernism, and a Scriptural estimate of sin. 
His opinion of the former is indicated in the remark: ‘‘ Modernistic attempts at 
Theology are largely speculative, with no authority but the ipse dixit of the writer.” 
In answer to the question, what is sin? Dr. Clark quotes the Westminster Shorter 
Catechism, and maintains that the same is “a scriptural definition,” and that “it 
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includes the exact elements and terms set forth in the Holy Scriptures.” He then 
proceeds to say, that the “true nature of sin is contrariety to God, which includes all 
phases of evil, and is not reducible to lower terms.” “ This is what makes sin to be 
sin—not limitation, not selfishness, not sensuousness, but discord with God.” 

On the doctrine of the Atonement Dr. Clark says: “The Atonement is the 
central fact of Christianity.” ‘Any system that leaves © the Atonement is not 
Christianity.” ‘The Atonement expresses the total Divine nature.” ‘“‘ There can 
be no antagonism between any two or more of God’s attributes, some have stressed 
God’s justice to the exclusion of His love, and some have stressed God’s love till 
justice was ruled out.” 

Dr. Clark’s references indicate a special regard on his part for Dr. Shedd as a 
systematic theologian. He will get many to concur with him in his estimate of that 
great divine, and we have no desire to minimise his work. We are, however, disposed 
to give a first place to Dr. Charles Hodge. It will be difficult to deprive Dr. Hodge of 
the place of eminence to which he attained through those theological writings by 
which he has laid the entire Reformed Church under a lasting debt of gratitude. We 
should have been pleased also to see more frequent references made to outstanding 
theologians in Britain and other European countries. There are not a few such who 
have rendered great service to Theology. We most heartily, however, recommend 
the “ Syllabus ” as a most useful and trustworthy manual of religious instruction, to 
all who desire to have an intelligent knowledge of Reformed Doctrine, and the many 
systems that are in conflict with it. 


Edinburgh. J. K. Cameron. 


THE PROTESTANT ETHIC AND THE SPIRIT OF CAPITALISM.! 


A more descriptive title of this work, we think, would have been “ Calvinism and 
Capital,” the author’s main theme being the bearing of the Calvinistic creed upon 
economic conditions. The author, now deceased, is a countryman of Karl Marx 
and he may have an animus against Capital. His treatment, however, of his subject 
is scholarly and noncommittal. This is barely the case with R. H. Tawney who writes 
the foreword. In this short piece an anti-capitalistic bias plainly appears. Max 
Weber has certainly no actual animus against Calvinism any more than an operator 
who is dissecting a lion has a feud with the dead beast. The animal is now extinct 
and it may be of scientific interest to lay bare its formidable bones and muscles, 
This, we suspect, is Max Weber’s estimate of the system of John Calvin. It is one of 
the theological fashions of this world which has passed away. By the “ Spirit of 
Capitalism ” the author means the spirit that the world of rational money- 
making. This rational Capitalism he discerns in any typical large commercial or 
manufacturing concern of the modern era, say, a Lancashire cotton mill, a Ford - 
motor factory or a London multiple shop. The governing factor of this rational 
Capitalism is the idea of the free exchange of commodities between willing sellers 
and willing buyers, and the spirit of this rational Capitalism comes out in the effective 
supply of products to stimulate this free exchange and in the organising of facilities 
for bringing buyers and sellers together. This roundabout way of getting your money 
by offering you something in exchange, Max Weber denominates “ rational.” 
“ Trrational ” is the word he would use to describe the way of usurious loans, rapacious 
tax gathering, gambling, purse-snatching, brigandage and even beggary. All these 
methods belong to the category of killing the goose that lays the golden egg. The 
rational capitalist skilfully keeps the goose alive so as to secure a long series of eggs. 
This far-seeing, self-controlled style of capturing profit Max Weber finds to be a 
characteristic of the Western world in distinction from the Eastern. It is a 
¥ The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism. By Max Weber. Translated by Talcott 
“rey > gaa University. Foreword by R.H. Tawney. London: Geo. Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 
160/-. 
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characteristic of the Protestant sphere as contrasted with the Romish, and in the 
Protestant world it belongs much more to the Calvinistic section than to the 
Lutheran. The Calvinistic area is the chosen haunt of rational money-making, and 
Max Weber sets himself to find out the reason why. 

In pursuing this enquiry Max Weber has spared no pains in consulting author- 
ities. He has a commendable humility of mind in mastering a kind of literature which 
is pretty well tabooed by highbrow modern scholarship. The book lore of the old 
Evangelicalism which is almost synonymous with the literary matter of Calvinism has 
received at his hands an extensive overhaul. A long extract from the Westminster 
Confession of Faith is one of the pivotal items of his discussion. The symbolical 
books of the systems of Luther and Calvin have been well surveyed. He makes great 
use of Baxter’s works, He has read Bunyan’s Pharisee and the Publican, to say nothing 
of his Pilgrim’s Progress. His pages are rife with references to Charnock, Howe, 
Adams, Matthew Henry. He has explored the remains of Continental Evangelicalism 
in the literature of the Pietists of Halle and that of Zinzendorf and the Moravians. 
This, doubtless, is laying a good foundation for an accurate report on his subject. 

Notwithstanding the author’s pains, however, we are sorry to think that his 
investigation has only been partially successful. One thing, we suspect, this skilled 
economist lacks, viz., a first-hand acquaintance with Calvinistic folk, Calvinistic ways 
and outlooks. In explaining to us the Capitalistic eminence of modern Calvinian 
communities he rightly harks back to the heroic past of Calvinism, finding the roots 
of the present in that past. The heroic age of Calvinism is indeed past, but Calvin- 
istic families and Calvinistic sets still remain, and it would have effectively qualified 
Max Weber for his task had he been born in one of these Calvinistic compounds or, 
failing that, had he contrived to rub shoulders for a while with religionists of this 
stamp. As it is, his acquaintance with the more intimate conditions of the Calvinistic 
way is bookish and doctrinaire. 

To explain the capitalistic eminence of Chicago or New York, Amsterdam or 
Belfast, Max Weber finds that he must ascend to the sources of things in the Reforma- 
tion era, Forces were then brought into play which are operative at this hour. The 
Reformation was a powerful, many-sided movement, but Max Weber has found a 
convenient way to sum it up. The tenet of Predestination he takes to be the 
commanding force of Reformation history. By the reception of this awe-inspiring 
tenet the typical Calvinist steeled his soul to a new hardihood. Constrained by its 
dread fear or its sublime hope, the Calvinistic martyr faced the ordeal of the stake 
or the rack. Urged on by its pressure the Calvinistic ploughman, mechanic or 
humble pedlar put unwonted conscience and intelligence into the day’s work, however 
hard or unrewarded that work might be. For the new learning had taught him that 
secular duty, thus duly performed, was the divinely prescribed way to make his calling 
and election sure in contrast to the cloistered holiness and useless self-torture of monks 
and nuns. Predestination was the force that crushed frivolous and sensual tendencies 
out of the life, that relegated all sensations and emotions that were merely self- 
pleasing to a low place, and that effectually denuded the business of worship of all 
magical and sensuous elements. The author has considerable difficulty in ranging 
the variety of topics whereof he treats around this central item of Predestination, 
but he goes to work in the manner we have indicated. He finally shows us that the 
religious side of this Predestination cult dwindled or became extinct, but the secular 
side persisted. Throughout the Calvinistic area men acquired the art of sticking to 
their job and taking pride in their work, and the ripe result of this rational worldliness 
is seen in the wealth and activity of our present capitalistic era. 

To us to whom Calvinistic religion and life are known from the inside this 
philosophy of the situation seems unpleasing and unreal. We admit the forceful 
character of the doctrine of Predestination, but we deny that this or any other 
doctrine as a mere intellectual apprehension, enshrines the secret of the Reformation. 
The secret of the Reformation is not a republished doctrine but a recovered Christ. 


i 
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At the Reformation the great Head of the Church came on the scene again as the 
Saviour and Companion of Souls and the King of Nations. And with the Person 
there came also the Book with its awe-inspiring but consolatory scheme of doctrine, 
its good and perfect and acceptable prescriptions for the conduct of life. The 
Calvinistic adoption of a daylight serviceable way of religion instead of the fugitive 
and cloistered virtue of the Papal system can be accounted for much more easily 
by a simple reference to the Book of Proverbs and the hortatory section of the 
Pauline Epistles than by a recondite exposition of the bearings of the doctrine of 
Predestination. Max Weber does indeed mention the attention given by religious 
Calvinists to the Book of Proverbs, but he gives the fact no wise interpretation. The 
founders of the Calvinistic world builded better than they knew. They were little 
aware of the magnificent developments that were instinct in their simple-minded 
adherence to Scripture doctrine and Scripture rules for the conduct of life. The 
present capitalistic era of wealth, furnished as it is with the amenities and improve- 
ments of an advanced civilisation, is based on the labours and sufferings and religious 
attainments of Reformers, Puritans and Covenanters. The material part of our 
heritage is not the best part, but it is a valuable part, and there are those who do not 
realise its value. There are social reformers and world builders, profoundly ignorant 
of the deeper forces both of good and evil that have gone to the making of human 
history, who talk at large about abolishing the long, dark reign of Capital and bringing 
in some magical new age in which there will be no opportunity for anyone to rise in 
the world, for everybody will be equally up or equally down. This modern railing 
at Capitalism is idle and vicious. At sundry times and in divers manners Capital 
has needed to be moralised and humanised, but considered essentially Capital is good, 
and exists by a necessity in the nature of things. The proper title, as we have 
suggested, of this book is “ Calvinism and Capital.” R.H. Tawney, who writes the 
foreword, is inclined to make short work of both items. Calvinism, he suggests, is 
bad, and Capitalism, the daughter of Calvinism, is therefore bad also. The thesis 
we support is to the opposite effect : Calvinism is good, and Capitalism, the offspring 
of Calvinism, is good also. 

Bower, Caithness. Joun McNeitacs. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE OF CALVINISM.' 


Tuis is a great little book which we heartily welcome. Dr. Meeter, the author, is 
evidently a man of sterling ability and sound scholarship, and his position as “ Pro- 
fessor of Calvinism at Calvin College ” is surely a guarantee that he is well qualified 
to write upon his chosen subject. That is proved by the book itself which is a very 
careful study of the Calvinistic position and the conclusion arrived at that the 
Fundamental Principle of Calvinism is “The Absolute Sovereignty of God in the. 
Natural and Moral spheres,” is one which commends itself to our judgment and is 
likely to be approved by most : as indeed Dr. Meeter shows it is recognised by a large 
number of investigators including such authorities as Doumergue, Kuyper and 
Warfield. 

Dr. Meeter rightly insists upon Calvin’s own recognition of this in his personal 
life, instancing among other things his adoption of the famous seal with the sug- 
gestive crest and motto, the hand holding out the burning heart with the words 
“ Cor meum velut mactatum Deo in sacrifium offero.”” Another favourite motto of his 
was the verse: ‘‘ He endured as seeing Him Who is invisible.” He ever showed him- 
self a man who lived in the presence of God. The consciousness of God dominated 
all his thinking and living, and men spoke of him as “ A God-intoxicated man.” 

We are glad to find that Dr. Meeter does full justice to Calvin’s absolute submis- 
sion to the Word of God and his reverence for its Authority. Too often even yet is 

1 The Fundamental Principle of Calvinism. By Professor H. Henry Meeter, Th.D. Wm. B. 
Eerdman’s Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. Price one dollar. 
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he spoken of as a stern logician and accused of forming his system under the influence 
of philosophy ; so that it is refreshing to find such statements as the following, to which 
all who really know his writings would subscribe : “ Calvin least of all was a specula- 
tive theologian, but an intensely Biblical one. With him the question never is “ What 
does philosophy say”? but “ What does divine revelation say”? . . . Calvin 
in his utterances about God always kept his feet on solid ground, the ground of 
God’s Word, and refused to go a step beyond what the Bible taught . . . His 
motto was not, ‘ Nothing contrary to the Word of God,’ but ‘ Nothing but the Word 
of God’ . . . With Calvin it was not philosophy that controlled theology, 
but conversely God’s Word controlled Calvinistic philosophy.” To the true 
Calvinist the Authority of the Word of God must ever be Supreme. We thank Dr. 
Meeter for his valuable contribution to a great theme. 

Leadoa. A. McCarc. 


THE PROBLEM OF RIGHT CONDUCT" 


Ir is curious, and even disconcerting, that there is in English no satisfactory 
text-book of Christian Ethics, which covers the whole field and handles the insistent 
problems of the modern world. The older works are necessarily somewhat out-of- 
date, while the newer prefer to concentrate on some limited aspect of the subject. 
It is not easy to explain this blank in the teacher’s apparatus. Ethics is one of the 
Mesopotamian words of the day. But, while honoured with much lip-service, it is 
not taken too seriously in its claims to bea practical force. This cavalier attitude is at 
least understandable. The fixed boundary and the trodden way are not in fashion 
at the moment. There is a novelty about the new world of our days, especially the 
post-war world, which is entrancing to some, baffling to others, but rather paralysing 
for all. The prevailing fluidity of philosophical thought is more favourable to 
dialectical exercises than to practical findings. On every hand, there are increased 
facilities for travel and the acquisition of knowledge, which have brought together in 
the general consciousness so many divergent systems of thought, ideals, and standards 
of conduct, that it is not surprising that a mood of bewilderment has been induced 
in many quarters. Widespread, too, is the easy-going sceptical tendency which speaks 
on this wise : “ It matters not what you think as long as you act rightly.” 

However natural it is to sit loosely to ethical thinking, the disadvantages of this 
attitude are evident enough. The moral disarray of the hour, serving as it does, to 
give disquiet to the least pessimistic, is a telling commentary on this laissez-faire 
policy. Too many of the public cheerfully accept airy pronouncements on moral 
questions from those who are but amateurs in this field, though they may have 
distinguished themselves in other fields. There is an appalling ignorance of morals 
among educated people, and in no other department of thought, unless it be that of 
economics, is it easier for the unwary to be tripped up. The influence of moral precepts 
in producing right conduct is easily exaggerated—indeed, most students of moral 
philosophy know the inward urge to invade in practice the rules they approve in theory— 
but certainly from any point of view it is not likely that people in the bulk will live 
worthily if their thinking on the matter of conduct is faulty or vague. At the present 
day with its unsettlement and listlessness, with its novel and teasing problems, there 
is a clear call for well-defined, coherent ideas on what ought to be done. 

It is with the deliberate intention of meeting this situation that Canon Green has 
issued the volume under review. He aims at providing a text-book for the divinity 
student, and a guide for the social worker and general reader. He has had a long 
experience in training students for the ministry, and in promoting revival and home- 
mission work, and this workmanlike volume will prove invaluable to those engaged in 
such spheres of labour. That there are disadvantages in having this double objective 

© The Problem of Right Conduct. A text-book of Christian Ethics. By Peter Green, M.A., Canon 
of Manchester. Published by Longmans, Green & Co. 1931. 
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the author freely owns. From the academic side, complaint might be made on the 
score of undue compression. It is rather unfortunate that so little space is given to the 
Transcendental Philosophy, represented by Green and the Cairds, which has played 
an important part in moulding the Christian Idealism of men like Rashdall, Sorley, 
Pringle-Pattison and Gore. From the popular side, objection might be taken to the 
detailed survey of the chief ethical systems, and the consequent meagre treatment 
of many “ burning questions ” of the hour. 

The volume is at once comprehensive, compact, andreadable. The simplicity 
and clearness of the style almost convert us to the author’s view that, among sciences, 
ethics is second to none as a mental discipline. Every page bears evidence of a 
thorough acquaintance with the learned debate on the various thorny problems 
discussed. While confidently stating his views on vexed questions, Canon Green is 
ever ready to give due weight to difficulties. And he is thoroughly in earnest. There 
is nothing of the spirit about him which led a recent writer on Ethics to speak of his 
argumentation in this field as “ good fun.” With the keen dialectic of a trained 
mind, he combines a fine strain of human warmth, and at times almost slips into 
evangelical fervour. Responsive readers can scarcely fail to be driven into clearer 
thinking and worthier living. 

The rights of a specifically Christian ethic must perforce come up for considera- 
tion. “ How can there be such a thing as Christian ethics? If Ethics is in any 
true sense a science, its conclusions must be valid for all people, Christian and non- 
Christian.” The author has little difficulty in exposing the fallacy contained in this 
specious objection, raised by one of his students, Asevery science, except mathematics, 
takes over some of its data from other sciences, it is not “ unscientific ” to make use 
of Christian ideas like the Personality of God, the Fall of Man, the fact of the 
Incarnation, the reality of the Atonement, and the power of Grace. Without these, 
“there may be fashioned a noble system of Ethics, but it will not be Christian 
Ethics.” Naturally a man’s Welt-anschauung will depend on his theological system, 
and will influence his ethical views. Canon Green’s leanings towards sacramentarian 
and evolutionistic constructions of Christian doctrine, though of a mild type, seem to 
colour certain rulings he gives on points of conduct. 

The plan followed in the book is to take up in turn the Metaphysic, the Science, 
and the Art of Ethics, To the fundamental question: ‘ Why is certain conduct 
right ? ” Canon Green answers: “ Because it is natural and suitable for such a being 
as man truly is.” He ably defends his position from the obvious charge that he is 
taking for granted what he has set out to prove. He also claims for his adopted view 
the virtue of explaining the unique authority of the moral law, and of embodying in 
itself all the vital elements of the other solutions of the problem, the Theocratic, 
the Hedonistic, the Utilitarian, the Intuitionalist, the Evolutionary and the 
Transcendentalist. At the very least, the inquirer is put in a position to “ ask the 
right questions,” which is the beginning of wisdom in philosophic as in other domains 
of life. 

On this basis, the Science of Ethics resolves itself into an answering of the question : 
““Whatis Man?” The main emphasis i is laid on the spiritual duties of man. “ The 
idea that a man can be ‘ just as good ’ without being religious is an example of pure 
hazy-mindedness, If he has never taken the trouble to arrive at any religious 
convictions, he is guilty of the sin of levity and carelessness. If he is convinced of the 
truth of religion, and simply neglects religion for the sake of something—pleasure, 
business, success, or what not—which he prefers, he is sinful in that he neglects duties 
which find their justification in the highest part of his nature.” In determining the 
factors of Christian truth that have a controlling influence on the conception of man 
as a moral being, Canon Green follows in the main the list given by Dr. Temple in his 
Christianity and the State, and stresses the Absoluteness of God, the hope of 
Immortality, the sacredness of personality, the fact of Selomship, the the duty of service, 
the power of sacrifice and the truth of function. 
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Almost half the volume is given up to the third branch of the subject, the Art of 
Ethics. Here the task of the Christian moralist is to ascertain what is the best 
conduct for a man of the calibre and in the relationships already described. Itischiefly 
in this province that the writer displays his characteristic qualities, alertness and clear- 
mindedness, catholicity of outlook and pungency of expression. He has no illusions ~ 
as to the power of argument to convince, or the power of precept to reform. His 
blunt comment is : “ If we want a Christian order of society, we must have Christian 
members of society.” At the same time there is running through the volume the 
assumption—which, of course, it would be out of place to expound and underline in a 
book on Ethics—that “ the Law,” which is powerless to “ convert,” has its part to 
play in “ edifying.” 

Particular interest attaches to Canon Green’s suggestions that the History of the 
Family would be a rewarding piece of research, that Democracy is more anethical thana 
political question, and that the Abolition of War is next to impossible under existing 
conditions. Strewn up and down the pages are challenging observations like: 
“ Animals have no rights,” and “ A man cannot be a consistent anti-vivisectionist 
unless he is a vegetarian.” Doubtless many a vehement debate will be roused by the 
views—astonishing to us—propounded in the volume on topics like Suicide and 
Contraception, the State regulation of vice, and the moral tendencies of Boys’ Schools 
and Girls’ Schools. 

Two examples of the treatment of ‘ live’ questions of the day may be cited. 
The author does not attempt to disguise his indignation at the brutalities of much 
popular “ Sport” in Britain today. Quoting Charles Kingsley’s verse, in which 
fox-hunting is glorified : 

“ Chime, ye dappled darlings, 
Down the roaring blast : 
You shall see a fox die 
Ere an hour is past,” 
Canon Green suggests, in blighting sarcasm, that it might be good for the poet 
to overhear an old man-eater giving 2 singing lesson to the whelps by way of bringing 
them up in the way in which they should go: 
Roar, ye lusty lion-cubs, 
Down the howling blast ; 
You shall drink a man’s blood 
"Ere an hour be past. 

The much-discussed question of the relations of Art and Morality is incisively dealt 
with. ‘“‘ Art for art’s sake,’ we are assured, must be the motto of the true artist. The 
man who allows his clear vision of the beautiful to be distracted by considerations of 
utility, popularity or even morality is no true artist. The artist is concerned with 
beauty and beauty only. In the kingdom of the beautiful the writ of the moralist 
does not run.” ‘This is how our author rebuts that argument: “ For the artist to 
say, ‘I admit that the tendency of the work is immoral, but its esthetic value is such 
that the moralist and magistrate must be silent before it’ is as unreasonable as for a 
criminal to say, ‘ I admit I have committed murder ; but the poison used is so new to 
science, and the method I adopted shows such an original adaptation of means to an 
end, that no one has a right to blame me.’ There is no sphere of human activity 
where the writ of the moralist does not run.” 

Glasgow. P. W. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF SCOTLAND.! 


Aw assertive nationalism has been a distinctive feature of the life and thought of 
nearly every country since the Great War. This new form of patriotism is everywhere 
charged with a spirit of intense self-interest, which, in some countries is so localised 


1 A Short History of Scotland. By George Malcolm Thomson. London: Kegan Paul. 1930. 
Price 108. 6d. net. 
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as to preclude its being merged in an expansive internationalism. It manifests itself 
in a wide range of activities extending from arrogant militarism, semi-Fascist instinc- 
tiveness and confused idealism to the quiet pursuit of linguistic and folk-lore studies, 
In its most attractive aspects nationalism aims at reviving a supposed decadent 
national culture by setting the genius of a people free from the warping influences and 
corroding processes of alien cultural methods and state polity. A galaxy of brilliant 
Scottish writers, mostly young, who see in the academies, counting-houses and 
pulpits of Scotland today only the sombre wraith of a vanished glory, are vociferous 
nationalists who seem to think that the restoration of the lost glory can only come 
through the narrow channel of a Scottish Parliament. 

To help to accomplish this, Scottish history is written by one of the most earnest 
and assiduous of these young writers in the book before us, entirely purged of incidents 
and events of such ephemeral and fortuitous interest as apparently merely blurred, in 
the more purely academic chronicles, the real development of the Scottish nation 
in the cultural, social and economic spheres from the earliest times to the outbreak 
of the Great War. The author, in giving his own account of the true state of things 
during that long period, deftly traces a continuing tradition at work in so arresting a 
manner as to make the reader forget that this vivid picture is devoid of a clear 
expression of Reformed doctrine, which above everything else gave Scotland its lost 
glory. Nor are the balances always held as evenly as strict justice demands of the 
faithful historian when evidence is being weighed. The “ facts ” recorded are not 
infrequently beyond dispute, but they are sometimes flattering as when we are 
assured that “ Scotland in the Bronze Age is not the home of a savage people.” 

The author is apparently a robust Protestant; and it is no mealy-mouthed 
Presbyterian that writes of the “ rabbling ” of the curates as but “ a mild retaliation ” 
for the woeful sufferings of the “‘ killing times.” There is also refreshing candour in 
this detached historian’s affirmation of the fact that only one Roman Catholic was 
executed for his beliefs in Scotland since the Reformation, an impressive comment, as 
he says, on the “ supposed fanaticism and ferocity of the Calvinists.” But, on the 
other hand, to regard Queen Mary’s reign as “ an inconsequent interlude,” as he does 
is to display a serious defect in his appraisement of the challenging forces of the 
Counter-Reformation which derived their impetus from her anomalous position as a 
Roman Catholic queen in an officially Protestant country. In Western Europe 
England was the grand enemy that stood in the way of Philip of Spain and thwarted 
the consuming zeal of the torturing inquisitor, Pope Pius V. England was in league 
with the German princes, and her gold fostered the Protestant Cause in France, the 
Netherlands, and Scotland. Scotland was the pivot, for England was scarcely 
vulnerable except through Scotland. But Scotland was ruled by a young queen, who, 
much to the chagrin of the fiery Jesuit, Edmund Hay, was pliable enough to “ approve 
of both religions (God have mercy on us!).” Sucha person was an obnoxious recusant 
in the esteem of the zealot, Hay, and his exclamation sounds like the echo of a malign 
intention. In his posthumous work, The Tragedy of Kirk o’ Field, 1930, the late 
Major-General R. H. Mahon leads us through the labyrinth of intrigue which 
resulted in the death of Darnley in 1567, and he shows that the real basis of that 
tragedy was the Counter-Reformation movement against the Protestant lords and the 
Queen directed with tireless energy by the Jesuits Edmund Hay and his cousin, William 
Crichton, Philip’s envoy and the Papal Nuncio. To all these regicide was a justifiable 
action. The real objective of the plot, although it was carefully concealed, was the 
removal of the Queen, the placing of the degenerate Darnley on the throne who, 
with his father heading a Roman Catholic revival and aided by Spain and Rome, would 
overthrow the Protestant lords and, with Scotland as a pivot, gradually strangle 
English power. Anyone with some knowledge of the past history of Hay and 
Crichton can have no difficulty in believing them capable of conceiving so monstrous 
an intention. The “ inconsequent interlude ” was thus, in fact, one of the most 
momentous periods in Scottish history. 
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But it is not here only the author fails to grasp the deep significance of events. 
The questions of tonsure and Easter, for example, which were debated at the Synod 
of Whitby in 664, were not “ trifles,” as the author alleges, but symbols with deep 
religious thoughts and closer affinities with the fountainhead of Christianity than | 
those put forward by Rome. They were the outward marks of a real independence or 
“ nationalism,” which was the real question in dispute ; and it does seem strangely 
illogical for a modern “ nationalist ” to belittle the importance to antiquity of that 
which appears to him to be all-important for today. 

In the interesting and informative chapters with which the book closes we 
have a lurid account of the commercialism and industrialism which have created the 
difficult and ugly problems of present day Scotland. Here, too, a deeper study and 
a finer discrimination of facts would have prevented the author from leaving the 
false impression that all Presbyterianism winked at the commercial greed that sought 
cheap labour and depopulation to accumulate coveted wealth. As a matter of fact, 
Evangelicals, inside and outside of the national Church, constantly inveighed against 
such evils. For it is of the essence of Calvinism to be intolerant of every form of evil, 
and its cardinal principle of stewardship of wealth for God’s glory is wholly opposed 
to plutocratic selfishness. The latter is the legitimate progeny of the Arminian 
conception of the sovereignty of the state and the princely power of wealth. 

It is difficult to say whether ignorance or a deliberate attempt to create prejudice 
accounts for the author’s amazing identification of a court of justice with a legislative 
assembly in the decision of the London Judiciary in the Free Church case in 1904. 
That judicial finding he regards as “ the last of a long series of ignorant and disastrous . 
interventions of the British Parliament in the ecclesiastical life of Scotland.” Almost 
every word in this quoted sentence is open to challenge, and the whole of it is a 
grotesque caricature of facts that are too well-known to require reiteration here. 
But in spite of these and other blemishes the book has an attraction and interest of 
its own by reason of its distinct style and challenging viewpoint. 

Edinburgh. Mactzan. 
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The Publishers of Dr. J. H. Philpot’s volume, entitled The Seceders, or, The Story 
of a Spiritual Awakening, which was reviewed in the January, 1931, Number of this 
QuarTERLy, pp. 102-105, are: C.J. Farncombe & Sons, Ltd., 30 Imperial Buildings, 
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